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Tu the Reaver. 


Chronicle can be briefly explained. A 


To collect 
and preserve the great wealth of history 


few sentences will do it. 


and tradition, legend and story, poetry 
and song, dialect and folk-lere, which abounds in the 
ancient kingdom of Northumbria—this is the scope 
and intention of the Monthly Chronicle. 
trict in the British Isles is richer than our own in 


As no dis- 


singular character or romantic incident, so no district, 
it is thought, will have a stronger desire than our own 
to see those characters and incidents presented in 
some accessible and preservable form. 

It has happened that the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 
during the last fifteen years, has unearthed for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of Northumbrians of the present 
day a vast mass of local information that had previously 
lain buried in forgotten histories or had been kept alive 
only in the traditions of the people. The reader may 
get some idea of the immense richness of the 
seam which has thus been worked when we state 
that there have been published during the time 
mentioned 59 articles on ‘* Our Old Families,” 107 articles 
on “Northern Worthies,” 365 articles under the title of 
“ Traditions and Mysteries of the North,” besides many 
hundreds of songs in the vernacular of Northumbria, each 
accompanied by biographical sketches of the authors and 
historic notices of the circumstances which inspired their 
muse, The columns devoted to “Notes and Queries ” in 
the same journal have also in the period named been the 


means of bringing to light facts and incidents which 
would otherwise have never been put on _ record. 
These efforts to revive interest in the character and the 
doings of our fore-elders have been received with much 
favour. At the same time, it has always been a subject 
of regret that so much valuable and interesting material 
should, after all the trouble and cost of collecting it, be to 
a large extent lost in the ponderous and unwieldy columns 
of a newspaper. That this regret is really general and 
genuine is shown by the repeated applications made to the 
Editor of the Weekly Chronicle, averaging many scores in 
the course of a few months, for particulars of some story 
or tradition which has already been told, and in not a 
few cases even retold, at sufficient length in his own 
columns. © 

But the seam to which reference has been mide is by 
no means exhausted. Every week fresh materials are 
being extracted, fresh facts discovered, fresh stores ac- 
cumulated. These materials and facts and stores, or at 
any rate the best and most important of them, it is in- 
tended to reproduce, with such corrections, condensations, 
or extensions as may be deemed needful, in the pages of 
the Monthly Chronicle, so that they may be treasured and 
preserved without the use of scissors and paste, or file 
and scrap book. If nothing further were intended, the 
Monthly Chronicle, it is believed, would perform a useful 
service, since it would give an enduring value to what is 
now too often merely read, admired, and then lost and 
forgotten. 

The intention is, however, besides wethaing together 
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the choicest contributions from the current issues of the 
Weekly Chronicle, to fall back from time to time upon 
the rich, ample, and practically inexhaustible stores we 
have at our disposal in the files of that journal, thus 
restoring to public use and enjoyment the abundance of 
antiquarian and other literature which has there been 
accumulated, 

Nor shall we disdain to preserve such specimens of 
North-Country wit and humour, whether of ancient or 
modern date, whether in prose or verse, as may serve to 
illustrate the life and character of the people. These 
and other lighter fragments of the foilk-speech of the 
district will serve to vary and enliven the graver and 
more recondite matter which will occupy our pages. 

Original papers, contributed by competent writers on 
subjects of abiding attraction for North-Country readers, 
will also form part of our scheme. 

It may happen, too, that we shall on occasion, 
though not very often, make excursions beyond the 
ancient borders of Northumberland. When a suitable 
piece comes within our grasp, we do not propose to be 
restricted by geographical considerations from submitting 
it to our readers. 

Many of the articles we shall publish will be accom- 
panied by illustrations of the places and scenes described, 


or portraits of the persons whos» cazeers are sketched. 
Here, again, we shall avail ourselves of the resources of 
the Weekly Chronicle. The pictures which have appeared 
in that journal have proved an interesting feature 
of its contents. Such of these pictures as are deserving 
of reproduction will be transferred to the Monthly 
Chronicle, where they will of course be printed in a 
manner much superior to that in which they first saw the 
light, Advantage, too, will be taken of any modern dis- 
covery that may come to hand for the purpose of increas- 
ing by pictorial effect the interest of any written story or 
description that may appear in these pages, 

Such, then, is a general explanation of the aims and 
purposes of the Monthly Chronicle. We have reason to 
believe that the effort will be appreciated by that large 
and increasing part of the public which is interested in the 
ancient lore, the medieval superstitions, and the modern 
literature of Northumbria. The scholar, the archzologist, 
and the general reader—these and many other classes 
besides will perhaps find in our venture much to enter- 
tain and more to instruct them; for all we shall print 
will, we hope, be well worthy of permanent preservation 
on the bookshelf of the cottager or in the library of his 


_ richer brother, 


The Editor, 
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By Richard Welford, 


Aursor or “ A History or NzwcasTLe AND GATESHEAD,” &c. 





Entroductory. 


How pleasing wears the wintry night, 
Spent with the old illustrious dead ! 
While by the taper’s trembling light, 
I seem those awful scenes to tread 
Where chiefs or legislators lie, 
Whose triumphs move before my eye 
In arms and antique pomp arrayed. 
Akenside, 


OPE’S dictum that “‘the proper study 
of mankind is man” receives sanction 
and support in the attentive regard 
which mankind bestowes upon published 
records of human life and character. 
Be they stories of earnest striving after 

fame, of commercial enterprise in the race for wealth, 
of sacrifice and suffering in the cause of truth, or of 
patience and self-denial in performing the ordinary duties 
of life; be they even narratives of misplaced activity in 
wasted careers, they attract if they do not benefit, and 
interest if they do not instruct the reader. Nor is the 
reason far to seek. ‘* As in water, face answereth to face, 
so the heart of man to man.” Saints and sinners, sages 
and simpletons have lived in all ages, and in every clime, 
and the records of their triumphs and their failures 
naturally interest those who succeed them and inherit 
their qualities. For, although it may be truce, as Tenny- 
son sings, that— 


|——through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 
the suns, 


yet human nature has been much the same always, and 
remains so everywhere, We are moved to-day by the same 
general impulses and desires as those which influenced 
mankind in the days of Moses, as those which will operate 
five thousand years hence, if the race exists so long. Now, 
as then, ambition fights its way to power, perseverance 
ends in achievement, and industry leads to competence. 
Now, as then, love and hate, hope and fear, joy and 
sorrow, alternate and intermingle in the complexities of 
existence. It is through this universal kinship that 
Narratives of the lives of men become attractive to men, 
and that we emulate, neglect, or shun the examples which 
they set before us, according to our need, our strength, 
and our opportunity, 

In the whole range of literature, therefore, there is 
nothing more attractive than well-written biography, and 
there is nothing more wholesome and instructive than 


biographies of the good and wise. Memoirs of men who 
have risen, who have done something to make the world 
better and wiser, expand the intellect and stimulate the 
will. From two of the leading literary forces of our time 
—political journalism with its pitiful rancour, and ama- 
tory fiction with its enervating passion—we turn to the 
records of well-spent lives, and receive a quickening im- 
pulse within our minds like that which the breeze of the 
sea, and the air of the upland, exert upon our physical 
nature. 

“British biography,” writes Dr. Smiles, “is studded 
over, as ‘with patines of bright gold,’ with illustrious 
examples of the power of self help, of patient purpose, 
resolute working, and steadfast integrity, issuing in the 
formation of truly noble and manly character, exhibiting 
in language not te be misunderstood, what it is in the 
power for each to accomplish for himself ; and illustrating 
the efficacy of self-respect and self-reliance, in enabling 
men, of even the humblest rank, to work out for them- 
selves an honourable competency and a solid reputation.” 

In the North of England this spirit of self-reliance, 
leading to successful achievement, has received fruitful 
expansion, and here, between the banks of the Tyne 
and the shores of the Tweed, has found prolific de- 
velopment. Northumbria may not have given to the 
world eminent statesmen, although it was the ancestral 
home of Eldon and Grey; nor learned divines, 
although it claims to have been the birthplace of Duns 
Scotus, who wrote books so learned that ‘tone man is 
hardly able to read them, and no one man is able to under- 
stand them”; nor notable philosophers, beyond the harm- 
less eccentric, William Martin, who styled himself the 
** Philosophical Conqueror of Nations,” and displayed his 
prolific profundities in twopenny tracts at the street 
corners ; nor distinguished poets, although it gave birth 
to Mark Akenside, who pretended to be ashamed of his 
origin, and to avoid and repudiate his native town ; but 
discoverers and inventors, leaders of industry and pioneers 
of commerce, workers and improvers in the wide fields of 
scientific research and mechanical construction, have been 
produced here abundantly. No one will dispute that our 
national wealth, and the source of our maritime power, are 
traceable to the discovery of the commercial uses of coal ; 
it was upon Tyneside that the coal trade originated, 
and the easiest and safest methods of winning, working, 
and transporting mineral fuel were devised and established. 
The greatest achievement of modern times, if not the 
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greatest in history, was the application of steam to loco- 
motion ; it was in Northumberland that the iron horse 
was successfully yoked to “‘the rapid car,” and that 
@ new erain the life of the world began to dawn. To 
men of mark in this district, therefore, we owe—all 
civilized nations owe—most of the commercial facilities, 
domestic comforts, and personal convenience, which 
make iife worth living. In strictest truth William 
Howitt described the metropolis of the North as “one 
of the most remarkable towns in the British empire.” 
Without exaggeration the greatest of living Englishmen 
was able to say of Tyneside—‘‘ I know not where to seek, 
even in this busy country, a spot or district in which we 
perceive so extraordinary and multifarious a combination 
of the various great branches of mining, manufacturing, 
trading, and shipbuilding industry ; and I greatly doubt 
whether the like can be shown, not only within the 
limits of the land, but upon the whole surface of the 
globe.” : 

It has been said that the world knows nothing of its 
greatest men. But about the men who have made the 
name of Tyneside famous the world knows a great deal. 
The struggles and triumphs of George and Robert 
Stephenson are familiar stories everywhere ; the achieve- 
ments of Admiral Lord Collingwood are known in all 
lands where naval warfare and maritime adventure are 
appreciated ; the labours of Thomas Bewick are re- 
cognised wherever pictorial art is valued and under- 
stood. At least two of the biographical works re- 
lating to this district—Twiss’s Life of Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, and Raine’s Memoirs of the Rev. John Hodgson 
—rank among standard literature. And if we are 
acquainted in a lesser degree. with the doings of other 
local notables, it is not because their labours have found 
scanty recognition. Abundant details of their lives and 
works are enshrined in portly volumes of history and 
biography, and are plentifully strewed through the 
pages of those wonderful collections of records and 
annals with which the Northern, above all other counties 
of England, have been favoured. Therein we may read, 
and never tire of reading, about Andersons and Arm- 
strongs, Blacketts and Brandlings, Carrs and Colling- 
woods, Halls and Hodgsons, and so on, through Ords and 
Ogles, Riddells and Ridleys, Selbys and Swinburnes, to 
the end of the alphabet. In the columns of the Weekly 
Chronicle, under the heading of ‘‘ Northern Worthies,” 
the lives of our most notable men have been already 
sketched, with as much local and family detail as space 
permitted. Here, also, in articles bearing the title of 
**Our Old Families,” the origin and uprising of great 
houses in the two upper counties of England have been 
traced, the wide ramifications of northern consanguinities 
have been explored, and the lifework of the more il- 
lustrious members of local septs has been briefly narrated. 
A few years ago, an attempt was made by a young Tyne- 
sider to gather the leading celebrities of his native valley 
into a book, and a very creditabl. attempt it was— 











creditable not only to his literary abilities, but also to 
his local knowledge, and to his comprehension of North- 
Country life and character. It cannot be said, therefore, 
that biography is inadequately represented in local litera- 
ture, Whoso seeks may find it in profusion, 

From these capacious storehouses, and from hitherto 
unexplored sources, the writer proposes to extract mate- 
rial for short sketches of persons who have at various 
times filled positions of honour and trust “ ’twixt Tyne 
and Tweed,” and have contributed, or endeavoured to 
contribute, something to national progress, social improve- 
ment, domestic happiness, or rational amusement. And 
not only sketches of such persons as may have been 
‘native and to the manner born,” but of others who, 
although born elsewhere, have been for a time denizens of 
the classic land which is bounded by the Bishopric and 
the Border. Among them are notables with whom local 
archives enable us to claim a considerable acquaintance. 
So copious and so minute, indeed, are the details which 
annals, wills, and conveyances of property afford respect- 
ing some of them that we can reproduce them in the very 
clothing they wore as they deliberated in council, slept in 
the sanctuary, chaffered in the market place, served in the 
shop, and ruled in the household. Of others little is 
known, beyond the facts or feats that brought them inis 
prominence, and we must be content with such bare 
recitals as are common to all collections of biography. 

Throughout the series no attempt will be made to illus- 
trate or enforce any political idea, religious doctrine, or 
literary ‘‘ fad.” The questions to be answered in writing 
a brief epitome of a man’s life are—‘* Who was he ?” 
“What did he do?” “ How did he doit?” Within the 
compass of those three queries lies everything that the 
impartial biographer needs to illustrate, and all that the 
judicious reader cares to know. 

Of the two principal methods of writing personal his- 
tory, the alphabetical is in some respects better than the 
chronological ; but a combination of the two is best of all. 
In these sketches the alphabetical arrangement will be 
generally followed as to surnames, and when there are 
several persons bearing the same cognomen, the elder 
will precede the younger in chronological sequence. 





Mark Akenside, 

POET AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE. 

Newcastle was the birthplace of at least one recognised 
poet—Mark Akenside. The family from which he sprung 
had been established at Eachwick, in the parish of 
Heddon, for many generations, It was old, respectable, 
and, in its later developments, Puritan, ‘1716, Dec. 18. 
—Abraham, son to Thomas Akenside, of Eachwick, 4 
Dissenter, said to be baptised by somebody,” is the dis- 
respectful entry of a member of the family which Mr. 
Cadwallader Bates quotes (“ Archzologia Aliana,” vol. 
xi.) from Heddon Church registers, Mark Akenside, 4 
younger son, came from Eachwick to Newcastle, and 
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having served his apprenticeship and taken up his free- 
dom, commenced business as a butcher. On the 10th of 
August, 1710, he married, at St. Nicholas’ Church, Mary 
Lumsden. Eleven years afterwards, on the 9th Novem- 
ber, 1721, at their house in All Hallow Bank, or Butcher 
Bank, the second son of this marriage was born. It was 
arranged that he should bear his father’s name, and three 
weeks from the date of his birth he was taken to the 
Close Gate Meeting House, where the family worshipped, 
and was baptised by the learned and godly pastor of the 
congregation. Brand quotes the entry of this interesting 
event :—‘* Mark Akenside, born the 9th November, 1721 ; 
baptised the 30th of the same month by the Rev. Mr. 
Benjamin Bennett.” 

There was at that time in Newcastle one William Wil- 
son, a member of the community that assembled at Close 
Gate Chapel, an amiable and scholarly man, who kept a 
private school, and occasionally preached for the minister. 
With bim, after a short course at the Royal Grammar 
School, young Akenside was placed to complete his 
elementary education. The boy was a cripple, through 
an injury to his foot by a cleaver falling on it while play- 
ing in bis father’s shop at the age of seven, and this defect 
assisted the natural bent of his mind towards books and 
study. It soon became apparent that he was gifted be- 
yond the common run of Newcastle boys. Before he was 
sixteen he had written verses that gave promise of future 


success in literature, and his father and his father’s 
friends encouraged him to adopt a literary career, with 
the dissenting pulpit as the stepping-stone to competence. 

Towards the close of April, 1737, the editor of the 


Gentleman’s Magazine received a letter and « poem 
from Newcastle that attracted his attention, and he 
printed them both. The poem was entitled ‘‘ The 
Virtuoso, in Imitation of Spenser’s Style and Stanza,” 
and the letter was as follows :— ; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, April 23. 

I hope, sir, you'll excuse the following poem (being 
the performance of one in his sixteenth year) and insert 
it in your next magazine, which will oblige yours, &c., 

Makcus. 
The writer was young Mark Akenside, the butcher's son, 
William Wilson’s scholar. 

Thus encouraged, Akenside followed up his maiden 
effort in print by an ingenious fable, called ‘‘ Ambition and 
Gontent.” It appeared in the succeeding issue of the maga- 
zine, and in July he contributed ‘‘ The Poet, a Rhapsody.” 
This was followed by ‘‘ A British Philippic ” against the 
Spaniards, which was so much to Mr. Urban’s taste that 
he issued it in folio as a separate publication at sixpencea 
copy. The Newcastle boy had become an acknowledged 
poet. 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
[He] lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came, 


And now the time arrived when the hopes of his friends, 
and the yearnings of his own ambition, wera to be 
gratified. Ele was in his eighteenth year, and must go to 
college. Akenside the elder was only a smal)! tradesman 
(a brother at Eachwick had paid young Mark’s education 
hitherto), and the expense of a collegiate course was 
beyond his means. But some members of the dissenting 
congregation (removed in the meantime from Close Gate 
to Hanover Square) were wealthy ; there was a fund jor 
training pious youths to be ministers ; and, believing that 
Mark Akenside, junior, would be an ornament to Noncon- 


-formity, they provided what his father lacked, and sent 


him to Edinburgh University to qualify himself for the 
Presbyterian ministry. Before he had been there many 
weeks he discovered his mistake. The restraints of a 
pulpit were not for him. He had begun to climb 
Parnassus, and could not encumber himself with the small 
clothes of theology nor wear the fetters of the sects. For 
one term only did he pursue the course of study marked 
out for him. Then he repaid his father’s friends their 
generous loan, and entered himself as a medical student, 

In the study of medicine, however, Akenside made less 
progress than his friends desired. Not only were his 
hours of study interrupted by poetic digressions, but his 
ambition soared away beyond both poetry and physic. 
He looked forward to a political career and a seat in Par- 
liament. With this object he took a leading part in the 
discussions of the Edinburgh Medical Society, and in the 
opinion of Dugald Stewart, one of his fellow-students, 
was “eminently distinguished by the eloguence which he 
displayed in the course of the debates.” But, as he him- 
self sung in later years— 


The figured brass, the choral song, 

The rescued people’s glad applause, 

The listening senate, aud the laws 

Fixed by the couusels of ‘Cimoleon’s tongue, 
Are scenes too grand for fortune’s private ways. 
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And, as time went on, his ideas became more practical. 
When he returned to Newcastle be had probably made up 
his mind to follow the profession of medicine, and to com- 
bine with it, as far as was compatible, the cultivation of 
the poetic muse. He styles himself ‘‘ surgeon” in a letter 
from Newcastle dated August 18, 1742, though it is not 
known that he ever practised in the town. His bic- 
graphers believe that he was chiefly occupied on his 
return from the University in the composition of 
his great didactic poem, ‘‘The Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion.” There is no douvt that he completed it in its 
original form in the summer of 1743, for at that time, 
with the MS. in his possession, he went to London to find 
a publisher. Fortune assisted his adventure. Dodsley 
bought the poem for £120, and in January, 1743-44, it was 
published anonymously. The favour with which it was 
received raised the author, at the age of twenty-three, to 
@ recognised position among British poets. 

Elated by his literary triumph, Akenside went to Ley- 
den, and at the University of that town on the 16th 
May, 1744, took his degree of doctor of physic. Return- 
ing to England, he commenced practice at Northampton 
as a physician; thence proceeded to London, and by 
the aid of a college friend (Jeremiah Dyson, Clerk to 
the House of Commons, who allowed him £300 a year) 
settled there, From this period his connection with his 
native town came to an end. If he did not actually 
disown his birth-place, he ceased to identify himself with 
it, and his career thenceforward belongs to general rather 
than to local history, In 1753, he was admitted to a 
doctor’s degree at Cambridge, and was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. In the following year he becamea 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, in 1759 physician 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital (where his rudeness, not to say 
brutality, to the patients shocked his contemporaries), and 
in 176i one of the physicians to Queen Charlotte. He 
died of fever on the 23rd June, 1770, and was buried in 
St. James’s Church, Westminster. 

“ Akenside,” writes one of his biographers, ‘had 
a pale and rather sickly countenance, but manly and 
expressive features, The formality of his deportment, 
the precise elegance of his dress, his ample wig in 
stiff curl, his long sword, his hobbling gait, and 
his artificial heel rendered his appearance far from 
prepossessing. . . . In general society his manners 
were not agreeable, He seemed to want gaiety of heart, 
and was apt to be dictatorial in conversation. But when 
surrounded only by his intimate friends he would instruct 
and delight them by the eloquence of his reasoning, the 

felicity of his allusions, and the variety of his knowledge. 
He had no wit himself, and touk ill the jests of others, 
He was gifted with a metuory of extraordinary power, 
and perfect readiness in the application of its stores. With 
the exception of Ben Jonson, Milton, and Gray, it would 
be difficult to name an English poet whose scholarship 
was of a higher order than Akenside’s,” 

Akenside’s poems have been published in various forms, 








and are included in all the collections of British poets 
that have beei? issued since his decease. Biographies of 
him have been written by Charles Bucke (1 vol., &vo, 
1832) ; Dr. Johnson (*“* Lives of the Pcets”); Dr. Larduer 
(“Cabinet Cyclopedia”); Alexander: Dyce (‘‘ Aldine 
Poets”); P. H. Gosse (“Dictionary of National Yio- 
graphy ”), and others, and every history and handbook of 
Newcastle contains more or less copious sketches of his 
career. The street in which he was born has been re-name‘ 
* Akenside Hill,” and a modern thoroughfare in Jesmond 
is called ‘‘ Akenside Terrace.” Unfortunately his birta- 























AKENSIDE’S BIRTH: PLACE, BUTCHER BANK, 


place in Newcastle has been pulled down, and the house 
rebuilt, But before it succumbed to the restorer the old 
place was the scene (in 1821) of a centenary demonstration, 
whereat enthusiastic Novocastrians recited turgid verse 
and dined merrily. 

Newcastle is proud of Mark Akenside, although Mark 
Akenside’s pride hindered him from being proud of New- 
castle, 





Rev, Berkeley Addison, 


VICAR OF JESMOND. 


On the 13th of January, 1882, at Jesmond Vicarage, 
in his 67th year, died Canon Berkeley Addison, M.A., 
Vicar of Jesmond. He was the second son of the Rev. 
Jos. Addison, of Shiffnell, Shropshire, and was educated 
at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, where he was classical 
prizeman in 1836, and graciuated B.A. in 1839, Ordained 
deacon in 1839, and priest in 1840, he held brief 
curacies at Brighton and Kensington, and in 1843 settled 
in Edinburgh as curate under Dean Ramsay, editor of 
the well-known books on Scottish wit and huniour. 
There he remained twelve years, preaching with great 
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acceptance. In 1855 he was appointed rector of Coliy- 
hurst, near Manchester, and it was from thence, when 
Jesmond Church was completed, at the close of 1860, 
that he was brought to Newcastle. 


The story of the erection of Jesmond Church, as a 
protest against the election of Vicar Moody to the Mas- 
tership of the Mary Magdalene Hospital, will be told here- 
after. It is sufficient to say, in this connection, that Mr. 
Addison was unanimously appointed to the living, and 
that his ministrations justified the choice of the trustees. 
An eloquent preacher, a fluent platform speaker, and a 
liberal-minded man, he soon became popular in New- 
castle. When the School Board was formed in the town, 
he was put forward as one of the Church candidates, and, 
of the fifteen representatives elected, was returned tenth 
on the poll, His fellow members elected him to be the 
first vice-chairman of the Board, and on the death of Mr. 
Falconar, he succeeded to the chairmanship, a post which 
he occupied until his retirement in 1877, From 1874 to 
1880 he was proctor for the Archdeaconry of Northumber- 
land, and in the meantime was presented with an honorary 
Canonry of Durham. The congregation at Jesmond cele- 
brated the twentieth anniversary of his ministry by pre- 
senting him with a purse of gold containing £320, and an 
address (signed by John Cutter and James Thompson, the 
churchwardens), in which his faithful services were recog- 


THE REV. BLRKELEY ADDISON. 


nised, and a hope was expressed that he might be long 
spared to uphold and expound those great principles of 
the Reformation which Jesmond Church was founded to 
perpetuate, 


Canon Addison was not a voluminous writer, but he 


had a ready pen, and frequently used it, He was the 
author of two goodly volumes, ‘“‘The Ark of Israel” and 
““The Rod of Moses.” He also published various 
pamphlets against the tendencies of Romanism, and a 
series of addresses entitled ‘‘ Manchester Lectures,” 


Thomas Addison, 
“ADDISON OF GaurY’s.” 


About the time when George Stephenson was sending 
his son Robert to Rutter’s School, at Long Benton, 
Joseph Addison, grocer, in that village, was arranging for 
his younger son Thomas to study medicine in the Edin- 
burgh University. Mr. Addison was a member of a 
family of yeomen that had been settled for generations at 
Lanercost, in Cumberland, and, knowing the value of 
education, as Cumberland dalesmen usually do, he gave 
his children the best that his station in life as a village 
grocer permitted. He had them educated by the younger 
Moises at Newcastle Grammar Schuol, Thomas was a 
promising pupil at the old institution in the Spital, and, 
desiring to be a doctor, went to the university as a 
medical student when he was seventeen years of age, In 
Edinburgh he made quick progress, and within five years 
of his entry graduated M.D. He wrote for his inaugural 
treatise ‘‘De Syphilide,” and, devoting himself tu the 
study of the special disease which that treatise covers, he 
obtained the appointment of house surgeon to the Lock 
Hospital. 

Afterwards, although an M.D., he entered himself as a 
student at Guy’s Hospital, and in due time was elected 
one of the assistant physicians of that institution, and 
lecturer on materia medica. In 1837 he was promoted to 
be one of the physicians of the hospital, and entered upon 
a@ career of remarkable success as a clinical lecturer. 
** Addison of Guy’s” became a famous name, and the 
hospital itself attained a high character as a schvo! of 
medicine. In 1855 he made one of the most brilliant 
medical discoveries of the century—the existence of 
disease in the supra renal capsules, These organs had 
not been previously suspected to be the seat of disease, 
but Dr. Addison showed that they were capable of pro- 
ducing a fatal malady, indicated by special symptoms, 
one of which is a discoloration of the skin. For some 
time the medical world was incredulous, and inclined to 
doubt the physician at Guy’s; but in a few years the 
truth of his theory was demonstrated and confirmed, and 
the affection is now universally known as ‘‘ Addison’s 
Disease.” 

Dr. Addison published several important treatises, and 
contributed valuable papers to the medical societies. He 
died at Brighton on the 29th June, 1860, and was buried 
at Lanercost Abbey among his ancestors. A collection of 
his writings, edited by Drs, Daldy and Wilks, was issued 
in 1868, 
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Sack Crawford, the Hero of Campervotun, 





HE heroism of Sunderland sailors has 
more than once received ample illus- 
tration. Hardy sons of the North, 
enjoying the excellent physical de- 
velopment peculiar to the inhabitants 
of this severe locality, trained to battle 

with the elements in peaceful times, they were ever valu- 
able for intrepidity, skill, and daring, when “ wild war’s 
deadly blast” called men from industrial occupations, 
Their valour has not passed without recognition in well- 
informed and influential quarters, A committee of the 
House of Commons, in the year 1820, paid the sailors 
employed in the coal trade the following high compliment 
by resolution :—‘‘ That the number of men obtained in the 
course of the war, from Newcastle and Sunderland, does 
not indeed bear a great proportion to the whole of the men 
employed and raised in the same time for the navy ; but 
their value is not altogether to be estimated by their 
number, The difficulties of the navigation in the coal 
trade are admitted to give the seamen derived from it, in 
point of skill and experience, patience of fatigue and hard- 
ship, an incontestable superiority over those drawn from 
other maritime trades of the kingdom. During the late 
war, our naval officers gave a decided preference to sailors 
bred up in the coal trade.” 
JACK’S BIRTH AND BIRTHPLACE, 

Jack Crawford, the hero of Camperdown, was born in 
what is now cailed the Pottery Bank, Sunderland, in the 
spring of 1775. His father was a keelman on the Wear. 


The boy was fond of the sea, and served a regular appren- 
ticeship in the Peggy, of South Shields. A difference in 


his family occurring about 1796, Jack left Sunderland, 
and entered on board a man-of-war. In the following year 
he became famous by the daring deed which he performed 
on board Admiral Duncan’s flag-ship, the Venerable. 
THE BATTLE OF CAMPERDOWN. 

The battle of Camperdown, one of the famous naval 
victories won by British sailors when ‘* wooden walls” 
were in their glory, was fought between the English and 


Dutch fleets on the 11th October, 1797. The fleets were 


commanded, on the English side by Admiral Duncan, and 
on the Dutch side by the famous D« Winter. Duncan 
had been blockading the Dutch coast for months, and he 
found it necessary to proceed to Yarmouth to refit, leaving 
only a small squadron of observation under the command 
of Captain Trollope. Scarcely had the Admiral reached 
the Roads when a vessel at the back of the sands gave the 
epirit-stirring signal that the enemy was at sea. Not a 
moment was lost in getting under sail, and early on the 
morning of the 11th he was in sight of Captain Trollope’s 
squadron, with a signal flying for an enemy to leeward. 


He instantly bore up, made signal for a general chase, and 
soon came in sight of the enemy, meanwhile forming in 
line on the larboard tack, between Camperdown and Eg- 
mont, the land being about nine miles to leeward. Each 
fleet consisted of sixteen sail of the line, exclusive of 
frigates, brigs, and other craft. As they approached each 
other, the British Admiral gave orders to his fleet to 
break the enemy’s line and engage to leeward, each ship 
to choose its opponent. The signal was promptly obeyed, 
and, getting between the enemy and the land, the action 
commenced about half-past twelve, and, by one, was 
general along the whole line. The Monarch was the 
first to break through, The Venerable, Admiral 
Duncan’s ship, failed in an attempt to pass astern of 
De Winter's flag-ship, the Vryheid. As the Venerable 
came up, the States-General, another vessel of the 
enemy, filled the gap through which Duncan had in- 
tended to pass. The Venerable, although the original 
inteution failed in execution, was not to be denied, and, 
immediately pouring a destructive broadside into the 
States-General, compelled that vessel to abandon the 
line. Admiral Duncan then engaged the Vryheid, and 
a terrible conflict ensued between the two commanders- 
in-chief. But it was not a single-handed fight. The 
Dutch vessels, Leyden, Mars, and Brutus, in con- 
junction with the Vryheid, poured broadside after 
broadside into the Venerable till Duncan deemed 
it expedient to give ground a little, although he 
did not retreat. Meanwhile, the Triumph came to 
the Venerable’s assistance, when the two vessels 
gave a final blow to the gallantly-defended Vryheid, 
a terrific broadside bringing the masts by the board, 
and reducing the ship to an unmanageable hulk. 
De Winter struggled a little while longer on what was 
left of his gallant craft; but further opposition was fruit- 
less, and, it is said, he pulled his flag down with his own 
hands, remarking, when he presented it to Admiral Dun- 
can, that he was himself the only man left unwounded 
on the quarter-deck of the Vryheid. Throughout the 
rest of the line the contest was not less fiercely sustained. 
But with the surrender of the Dutch flag-ship hostilities 
ceased ; nine vessels were captured by the English; and 
De Winter was brouglit on board the Venerable a prisoner 
of war. Shortly after the States-General had received 
the fire of the Venerable, she escaped from the action, and, 
along with two others, was carried into the Texel. The 
carnage on bourd the two admirals’ ships was fearful. 
Not fewer than 250 men were killed and wounded in each. 
The total loss of the British was 191 killed and 560 
wounded, while the loss of the enemy was computed 
to have been twice as great. At the conclusion of 
the battle the English fleet was within five miles off 
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the shore, where many thousand of the Dutch witnessed 
the defeat and destruction of their fleet. Admiral 
Duncan was created a peer of Great Britain by the title 
of Viscount Duncan of Camperdown and Baron Duncan 
of Lundie, to which estate he had succeeded by the 
death of his brother. A pension of £2,000 a year was 
granted his lordship for himself and the two next heirs 
of the peerage. The thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment were unanimously voted to the fleet, and Lord 
Duncan was presented with the freedom of the city of 
London and. a sword valued at 200 guineas. Gold 
medals were struck in commemoration of the victory, 
and presented to the admirals and captains of the fleet. 
People wore ‘‘ Camperdown ” ties, hats, and ribands, and 
the story of the battle was on the lips of all. 
JACK’S DARING DEED. 

When the Venerable was hard pressed in the unequal 
combat, with four vessels concentrating their energies for 
her destruction, an incident occurred which was dwelt 
upon with just pride by chroniclers of the engagement, 
which called forth the most enthusiastic popular applause, 
and which in itself was a proud illustration of the bravery 
of the British tar. The fiercest cannonade rattled through 
the shrouds and rigging of the vessel. It came from all 
sides, slashing and tearing, bearing death and destruction 
on its wings of fire, and sadly crippling the gallant seventy- 
four which carried Admiral Duncan’s flag. Several ti ves 
had the colours been shot away, and as often had t} air 
place been promptly supplied. At last, part of the mast 
which bore them came crashing down on deck with the 
“‘red rag” still clinging to the broken spar. The Admiral 
was near when the accident occurred. Coolly stooping 
down, he tore the flag from its fastenings, and, looking 
round, sought for some one who would once more replace 
the ensign. It could no longer be run up in the usual 
way, since the necessary part of the mast had succumbed 
to the enemy’s fire. He called for some one to mount the 
rigging and nail the colours to the broken mast. It was a 
dangerous duty, and he who dared it took his life in his 
hand. <A pause ensued before a volunteer appeared, but 
the pause was short, and there stood before the Admiral 
one whom he had learned to trust, and whose townsmen 
he had come to respect for their resolute bravery and skill. 
“Here, John,” he said, handing the colours to the sailor, 
“nail them up, and save further orders about them.” 
Armed with a marling-spike as hammer, ‘‘ John” climbed 
the rigging, ropes and rattlings dangling uselessiy, and 
bullets cutting those that remained of service to shreds be- 
forehim. Up, up he went, bearing as it seemed a charmed 
life, for the shot went harmlessly past him as the battle 
raged fiercely down below. Clinging to the broken timber, 
he literally nailed the colours to the mast, nimbly slid 
down the topmast backstay, and jumped on deck amid the 
cheers of his comrades and the approbation of his com- 
mander, The sailor was Jack Crawford, of Sunderland. 
Sir John Hamilton, who was in command of the Active, 
which acted as tender to the Venerable, saw Crawford go 





aloft, and then understood the reason of Duncan’s par- 
tiality for North-Country seamen. Jack had not escaped 
scatheless. He was shot through the cheek, the miasile 
inflicting a wound which proved rather troublesome to 
heal. But he had done his duty, and vindicated the 
honour of England. 

ANOTHER VERSION. 

There is a different account of the daring act from the 
one we have just given. We have assumed that Admiral 
Duncan gave the order to nail the flag to the mast; but 
some local accounts agree in saying that Jack Crawford 
performed the act of heroism on his own account. In the 
sketch of Jack’s life written by the late Captain Robinson 
it is stated that Duncan gave the order, but the circum- 
stance is thus referred to in Richardson’s Local History 
and in the Percy Anecdotes:—‘‘In the memorable 
engagement which Admiral Lord Duncan had with the 
Dutch fleet on the 11th of October, 1797, the flag of the 
Venerable, Lord Duncan’s ship, was shot away by the 
Dutch Admiral De Winter. John Crawford, a sailor be- 
longing to Sunderland, then on board the Venerable, 
upon observing this, immediately ran up the shrouds 
{amidst the fire of the enemy) with a marling-spike in 
his hand, and, with the greatest coolness and intrepidity, 
nailed the Venerable’s flag to the topgallant mast-head.” 
Whichever account be the correct one, enough of glory 
remains to stamp the act as one of the boldest which 
a man could dare to do. 

“* RULE BRITANNIA.” 

If the news of the victory at Camperdown was received 
with great enthusiasm throughout the country, the sensa- 
tion created by the intelligence in Sunderland seems to 
have been more intense than could have been generally 
prevalent. At that time the post arrived in the town at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon. The news arrived on 
Sunday, when the good folks of Sunderland were at wor- 
ship. A loyal citizen, elated with the joyful intelligence, 
in passing St. John’s Church, opened the north door and 
shouted at the top of his voice, ‘*Admiral Duncan’s 
defeated the Dutch fleet at Camperdown !” The congre- 
gation were at prayers at the time, when Mr. Haswell, 
the organist, immediately struck up the national air of 
‘Rule Britannia,” and the congregation responded to 
heir organist’s enthusiasm by trising while the spirit- 
stirring air was performed. Prayer was then quietly 
resumed. 

JACK’S REWARDS AND HONOURS. 

These demonstrations of joy were made in utter 
ignorance of the gallant exploit of the Sunderland 
sailor, and further satisfaction was in store for the 
inhabitants when they learned what Jack Crawford 
had done. Ordinary expressions of delight failed to 
satisfy the public appreciation of the sailor’s bravery, 
and in March of 1798, the year after the battle, an 
elegant silver medal was presented to Crawford, at the 
expense of the town. On the one side was engraved a 
view of two ships in action, with a scroll on the top 
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bearing the emblem ‘* Duncan and Glory.” The reverse 
bore coat-of-arms, quadrant, and on the shield ap- 
peared the mutto “Orbis est Die,” while below was 
engraved, ‘‘The town of Sunderland to John Crawford, 
for gallant services, the 11th of October, 1797.” Craw- 
ford received many other marks of honour. So far down 
as July, 1802, we find it recorded that at a dinner given 
by the friends of Mr. Rowland Burdon, M.P. for the 
county of Durham, at the Gray’s Inn Coffee House, 
London, Sir Frederick Merton Eden, Bart., ia the chair, 
among the toasts given was the following, which received 
an enthusiastic response :—‘‘ Jack Crawford, the Sunder- 
land sailor who nailed the British colours to the mast-head 
in the action off Camperdown.” When the great National 
Demonstration was observed in London, soon after the 
battle, to commemorate the victory of Camperdown, 
Jack Crawford was not forgotten. It was arranged 
that there should be an open carriage in the procession 
with a sailor bearing the Union Jack, and this sailor was 
to have been th gallant Crawford; but he could not be 
found when wa:.ted, having, as Robinson puts it, gone 
‘on the spree with his Poll.” As the carriage passed 
through the streets it was one of the most interesting 
features of the procession. The crowd showered into it 
money of all kinds, and the sailor reaped a rich harvest. 
This was but a too true illustration of the carelessness 
of his own interests which Jack, with sailor-like thought- 
lessness, practised during his life. He had no ambition. 
He did his duty like a man and a British sailor, and 
he was not solicitous to reap material advantage. It is 
said that when in London a member of the Royal Family 
asked what he could do for him Jack requested, in 
reply, that a keel should be bought for him, and that 
he should be allowed to go and ply it in his native 
North, 
JAOK’S MEDAL AND COLOURS, 

When Jack left the navy he received a pension of £30 a 
year. He returned to Sunderland, and there followed the 
avocation of a keelman. Generous and sociable, his com- 
pany was courted, and he often yielded to temptations 
which surround men of his quality who have done 
something to win the admiration of their fellows. 
His habits often left him in hard straits for money, 
and eventually he pledged his medal, which lay for 
29 years at a Mrs. Dunn's before it was redeemed. 
Speaking of the medal, Jack’s son, a keelman on the 
Tyne, said to his father’s biographer :—‘‘ I ought to have 
had that now; after my father died, I had it for a few 
months, but my mother said she had more right to it than 
me, and that I should have it at her death, which hap- 
pened about six years after my father. I never saw it 
any more. I was told that Mr. Robert Burdon Cay, 
the attorney, gave my mother £5 for it; from Mr. Cay 


it became the property of the late Mr. John Moore; 
from Mr. Moore it passed into the hands of another 
gentleman of the name of Moore, a relative, I believe, of 
Mr. Moore, and by whom, 1 have been told, 1t was given 
to the Earl of Camperdown, in whose possession it now 
is. I should like to have kept it in the family, but [ am 
too poor a man ever to think of being able to purchase it 
from its wealthy possessor.” The medal really passed 
into the hands of the Duncan family, by whom it is re- 
tained, together with the cvluurs that Crawford 
nailed to the stump of the mast head, and the 
colours which the Dutch admiral presented to the Eng- 
lish commander. Jack was present at the burial 
of Nelson, and walked in the procession with his 
medal on his breast, before hard times had obliged him to 
part with this mark of his townsmen’s honour and esteem, 
It is stated that when Vauxhall was in its glory one of 
the exhibitions consisted of a representation of the battle 
of Camperdown. Crawford was offered £100 per week to 
exhibit nightly in the act of nailing the colours to the 
mast, but he replied, ‘‘ No, I will never disgrace the real 
act of a sailor by acting like « play fool !” and the epter- 
prise of the managers could not tempt him aside, 
JaCK’S FAMILY AND FATE, 

Jack was married at St. Paul’s Church, London, in 
1808. His wife’s maiden name was Longstaff, daughter 
of a shipbuilder of that name in Sunderland. He hada 
family of several sons, and at least one daughter, who 
married in Sunderland. The eldest son became a keel- 
man on the Tyne, and other two, who were sailors, 
left Sunderland many years ago. It is suppused they 
went to Australia. Jack Crawford died at Sunder- 
land in 1831, In that year the cholera broke out 
on the coast, and the-hero of Camperdown was the 
second victim. He lived in a locality of the town and 
amid surroundings calculated to invite the pestilence, 
and he succumbed to the fell disease. As the first 
visitation of cholera to this country took piace in that 
year, and as Sunderland was one of the towns first 
attacked, Crawford was among the first Englishmen who 
died at home of the pestilence, It is supposed that his 
remains lie near the grave of the late Rev. Robert Gray, 
rector of Sunderland, No stone marks the spot. Poor 
Jack had to struggle with poverty in the decline of life. 
He was a great bird fancier, and spent much of his time 
in catching the feathered warblers. Some years ago a 
movement was commenced in Sunderland to erect a 
monument to his memory. Subscriptions were promised 
or received, but the proposal fell through. A lithograph 
representation of Jack nailing the colours to the broken 
mast of the Venerable was published in Newcastle soon 
after the event. 
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HE spiritual oversight of the parish of 

Lesbury, near Alnwick, was committed, 

in the first’ year of the reign of King 

James the First, to a wonderful man of 

the name of Patrick Makel Wian, or 

M‘Ilwaine, who has somehow escaped 

the notice of the indefatigable Sykes, and of whom we 

should have known nothing, nor even so much as have 

heard, but for the equally industrious and more famous 

Fuller, who gives some account of him in his ‘‘ Worthies,” 

While fulfilling the duties of chaplain to the king's 

army, and accompanying the troops from place to place 

throughout the country, Fuller employed himself in 

collecting materials for his immortal work, and one of the 

gentlemen whom he found to give him valuable informa- 

tion was Alderman Atkins, of Windsor, who wrote to him 
as follows :— 


Windsor, Sept. 18, 1657. 

There is an acquaintance of mine, and a friend of yours, 
who certified me of your desire of being satisfied of the 
truth of that relation I made concerning the old minister 
iu the North. It fortuned, in my journey to Scotland, I 
lay at Alnwick, in Northumberland, one Sunday, by the 
way; and, understanding from the host of the house 
where I lodged that this minister lived within three miles 
of that place, I took my horse after dinner and rode 
thither, to hear him preach, for my own satisfaction. I 
found him in the desk, where he read unto us some parts 
of the Common Prayer, some of holy David’s Psalms, 
and two chapters, one out of the Old, and the other out of 
the New Testament, without the use of spectacles. The 
Bible out of which he read the chapters was a very small 
printed Bible, He afterwards went into the pulpit, where 
he prayed, and preached to us about an hour and a half. 
His text was, “‘Seek ye the kingdom of God, and all 
things shall be added unto you.” In my poor judgment, 
he made an excellent good sermon, and went clearl 
through, without the help of any notes. After sermon, 
went with him to his house, where I proposed these several 
following questions to him :—Whether it was true the 
book [the alderman does not say what book] reported of 
him, concerning his hair? Whether or no he had a new 
set of -teeth come? Whether or no his eyesight ever 
failed him? he answered me distinctly to all these, and 
told me he understaod the news-book reported his hair to 
have become a dark brown again, but that it is false. He 
took his cap off and showed me it. It is come again like 
a child’s, but rather flaxen than either brown or grey. 
For his teeth, he had three come within these two years, 
not yet to their perfection ; while he bred tlem he was 
very ill, Forty years since he could not read the biggest 
print without spectacles, and now he blesseth God there is 
— so small, or written hand so small, but he can 
r it without them. For his strength, he thinks himself 
as strong now as he hath been these twenty years, Not 
long ago he walked to Alnwick to dinner, and back again, 
six North-Country miles. He is now one hundred and 
ten years of age, and, ever since last May, a hearty body, 
very cheerful, and stoops very much. He had five children 
after he was eighty years, four of them lusty lasses, now 
living with him: the other died meow his wife yet hardly 
fifty years of age. He writes himsel Machel Vivian. He 
is a Scottish man, born near Aberdeen. I forget the 
town’s name where he is pastor. He hath been there 
fifty years.— Your assured loving friend, 

Tuomas ATKINS. 


There is inserted in Wanley’s “ Wonders of the Little 
World, or General History of Man,” a quarto volume, 
printed in 1791, for C. Taylor, opposite to Brook Street, 
Holborn, a letter from the aged pastor himself, giving 
the most distinct and satisfactory information that we can 
obtain. This letter was addressed to one William Leal- 
kus, a citizen of Antwerp, and handed over by him to the 
Dutch physician, Dr. Vopiscus Fortunatus Plempius, 
whereupon it was inserted by him in his ‘“‘ Fundamenta 
Medicine,” an esteemed work in its day. It is dated from 
Lesbury, October 9th, 1657, and reads as follows :— 


Whereas, you desired a true and faithful message 
should be sent from Neweastle to the parish of Lesbury, 
to inquire concerning John Macklin: I give you to under- 
stand that no such man was known ever to be or hath 
lived there these tifty years past, during which time I, 
Patrick Makel Wian, have been minister of that parish ; 
wherein 1 have all that time been present, taught, and 
do yet continue to teach there. But that I may 
give you some satisfaction, you shall understand 
that was born in Galloway, in Scotland, in the 
year 1546, bred up in the University of Edinburgh, 
where I commenced Master of Art; whence, travelling 
into England, I kept school, and sometimes preached ; 
till, in the first of King James, I was inducted into the 
church of Lesbury, where I now live. As to what con- 
cerns the change of my body, it is now the third year since 
I had two new teeth, oae in my upper, and the other in 
my nether jaw, as is apparent to the touch. My sight, 
much decaved many years ago, is now, about the hundred 
and tenth year of my age, become clearer. Hair adorns 
my heretofore bald skull, I was never of a fat, but a 
slender, mean habit of body. My diet has ever been 
moderate ; nor was I ever accustomed to feasting or 
tippling. Hunger isthe best sauce; nor did I ever use 
to feed to satiety. All this is most certain and true, which 
I have seriously, though over hastily, expressed to you, 
under the hand of 

Patrick Maket WIAN, Minister of Lesbury. 


The perusal of what is contained in Wanley’s book, 
which was put into his hand by a person at Alnwick, 
led the generous and eccentric Percival Stockdale, who, 
in the last century, resided nine or ten years in the 
village as vicar of the parish, to make many inquiries 
concerning him, but to very little effect. Those who had 
heard of him could give no information but what was 
vague and trifling ; and many were not acquainted even 
with his name, One day Stockdale asked his next-door 
neighbour, the inheritor of a small patrimony, whose an- 
cestors had lived in Lesbury from time immemorial, if 
any account had ever been given to him of Patrick Makel 
Wian, an old vicar of the parish, who was remarkable for 
his great longevity. He replied that he had never 
heard his nam» mentioned. The same answer was 
made to the querist by seversi intelligent persons, 
likewise old residents, from whom he had expected 
some satisfactory account. So much for the permanence 
of the memory of even remarkable men, when trusted to 
the keeping of local tradition. Patrick Makel Wian was 
worthy of being remembered for his virtue and piety, as 
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well as for his very great age: yet there is not even a 
simple freestone slab, far less a marble tablet, erected in 
commemoration of him in or near the church in which he 
faithfully ministered for considerably more than half-a 
century. Mr. Stockdale sought to find the spot where 
this venerable clergyman was buried. An old farmer in 
the village conjectured, but with great uncertainty, that 
he was interred in the church near the altar, betwixt the 
chancel door and the passage tothe vestry. He likewise 
told Mr. Stockdale that, about forty years before, Mr, 
Thompson, the curate of Lesbury, copied some inscription 
or other, which might have been over the remains of the 
old vicar, from a flat stone in the space indicated, The 
floor was careiully examined, but not the faintest trace of 
an inscription could be discerned. As the clergyman of 
the parish, he should certainly, as Mr. Stockdale observes 
in his brief account of his fruitless explorations, have been 
buried in the chancel ; “‘but, perhaps,” he adds, “in those 
days they were not so accurately respectful on such 
occasions.” 

The old Vicar’s grand-daughter was buried, it seems, at 
the northern extremity of the churchyard, opposite the 
parlour window of the vicarage ; and it is not improbable 
that this was the place of his own interment also, Mr. 
Stockdale had the tombstone at the head of the grave 
taken up, as he supposed that some part of the inscription 
upon it might have been sunk through time. On the lap 
of the stone was the name of William Gair, who died on the 
27th of May, 1749. This man married the granddaughter 
of the centenarian, She kept a school in a house which 
was afterwards the parish poor-house. It was recollected 
of her that she was a ‘‘terror of a schoolmistress,” on 
which Stockdale makes a brief comment—‘‘ A female 
Busby in severity; but not, I apprehend, in learning.” 
William Gair, her husband, was a carpenter; and in one 
instance, at least, he exercised his profession in a somewhat 
remarkable way. He made a coffin for himself, and 
another for his wife, probably at times when work was 
slack ; and these grim mementoes were lodged in his house, 
ready for the event certain to come, many years before 
either of them died. 

An old register book deposited in the vestry chest in 
Lesbury Church contains (or contained) the following 
entry :— 

Agnis Machel Wyan, of Lesbury, 

Buried the 17th of May, 1701. 
The likelihood is that this woman was the daughter of 
the venerable vicar. 

One anecdote of the old man, communicated to Mr. 
Stockdale, does credit tohis memory. The terrible plague 
which devastated London in the year 1665, and of which 
Defoe gives such a graphic account, reached the remotest 
parts of the kingdom, and among other places Lesbury. 
It occasioned a considerable mortality in the village, which 
was then, we believe, more populous than it is now. 
Such of the villagers as were infected with the dreadful 
malady were removed to tents, which were erected for 


their reception on the neighbouring moor; and there the 
pious and venerable pastor, though approaching his 
hundred and twentieth year, attended the sufferers with 
great assiduity, consoling them with his prayers, and 
assisting in procuring for them such medicines as their 
oalady required, 





Centenarians in the florthern Counties. 


he late Sir George Cornewall Lewis was not a believer 

in the common accounts of extraordinary longevity, such 
s Mr. Makel Wian’s. He disputed the correctness of 
parish registers, as well as of old people’s recollectiuns as 
to their own age. In the main, doubtless, he may have 
been right ; but, in the present case, there seems very little 
ground for rational scepticism. And if we accept only a 
tithe of the accounts which we have of persons who have 
lived far beyond what is termed the allotted, and is cer- 
tainly the usual, term of human life, in Northumberland 
and Durham alone, we shall find ourselves in the presence 
of a very considerable army of centenarians—persons who 
have survived their hundredth year, and in some cases 
nearly reached a hundred and forty. Sykes records the 
names of 173 man and women who lived to above 
a hundred in the two North-Eastern Counties, be- 
tween 1657 and 1799, and of 250 between 1800 and 1831, 
Latimer, in his continuation of Sykes, enumerates 116 
from the latter year down to 1855. And Mr. William 
Brockie, in his ‘Folks of Shields,” gives a list of 72 
old people who died at North Shields, Monkseaton, 
Tynemouth, Cullercoats, Collingwood Main, Percy 
Main, Whitley, Chirton, Preston, South Shields, and 
neighbourhood, previous to 1857—the eldest on record 
in that district, John Ramsay, mariner, having lived to 
one hundred and fifteen, and none of the others to less 
than a hundred. Some particulars, not in Sykes, with 
regard to three or four of these exceptionally long-lived 
persons may be added. In a curious book, printed at 
Salisbury by James Easton, who was also its compiler, 
the name, age, place of residence, and year of decease of 
1,712 persons who attained a century and upwards, from 
A.D. 66 to 1799, are recorded, with anecdotes of the most 
remarkable. Of Adam Turnbull, who died at Wooler, in 
July, 1744, at the age of 112, Mr. Easton tells us that he 
was able to walk twelve miles a day till within three years 
of his death. He had married four wives, and the last 
when he was over a century old. Ralph How, omitted 
by Sykes, died at Pickley Hill, near Bishop Auckland, in 
1768, aged 103. James Palmer, of Newcastle, fisherman, 
who died in the following year, aged 106, never had a 
day’s illness in his life. John Nicholls, of Darlington, 
died at that place in 1773, in his 112th year; and Mrs. 
Cooper, of Chirton, who departed this life in the same 
year, was only eight years his junior, Margaret Wilkin- 
son, of Chester-le-Street, who died in 1780, reckoned her- 
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self 107 years old, And, finally, Mrs. Kerr, of Akeid, 
Northumberland, who died in 1786, aged 111, retained her 
mental faculties to the last. 





Joseph Saint, the florth Tyne Centenarian, 


Mr. Joseph Saint died on Monday, April 26, 1886, 
at Chollerton, North Tyne, in the 103rd year of 
his age. ‘Ihe deceased was born at Haltwhistle, on 
February 2ist, 1784. He left Haltwhistle at an early 
period in his life, and settled down at Chollerton. He 
had passed upwards of seventy years in the house in which 
he died. Although so long past the allotted span of 


human life, Mr, Saint preserve.‘ almost to the last a fair 


measure of health and strength. A presentation was made 
to him on his hundredth birthday, the ceremony taking 
place in his house in the presence of the Rural Dean, the 
Rev. Canon Rogers, of Simonburn, and a few friends, 
When the Northern Political Union was an active force, 
Mr. Saint was a prominent politician on North Tyne. Nor 
had he, even as late as 1885, lust interest in political 
questions ; for he was among the voters who participated 
in the contest for the Ilexham Division in that year— 
probably the only centenarian who exercised the ballot 
throughout all England at the general election then 
held. Mr. Saint’s portrait, as here given, was copied 
from a photograph taken by Mr. Thomas Scott, of 
Haltwhistle, a few months before the worthy old gentle- 
man’s death, 


Joseru Sarnt, AGED 102. 
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HLaplanvers at Rabenswarth 
Castle, 





On May 24, 1786, Sir Henry George Liddell, Bart., of 
Ravensworth Castle, reat grandfather of the present Earl 
of Ravensworth, embarked at Shields, on board the 
Gothenburg Merchant, Captain George Fothergill, on a 
tour through Sweden, Swedish Lapland, Finland, and 
Denmark. He was accompanied by Mr. Stoney Bowes 
and Mr. Matthew Consett, and an account. of the tour, 
written by the latter gentleman, with plates by Bewicx, 
furnishes particulars of a remarkable experiment. 

It is said that this tour, which extended as far as 
Tornea, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, was under- 
taken in consequence of a wager made by the baronet 
that he would visit Lapland, return thence in a certain 
time, and bring home with him two females of that 
country and two reindeer. Whatever truth there may 
have been in this report, it is certain that he fulfilled 
the specified conditiors, having brought two Lap girls 
and two reindeer to England, within three months of 
the time of his leaving home. The party returned to 
Ravensworth after a pleasant journey, at ten o’clock on 
the evening of the 17th August, or twelve weeks and a 
day after he had set out. 

They were first met with at Igeund, in Western Noor- 
land, between twenty and thirty miles south-west of Her- 
nosand. This small place, at which the travellers lodged 
for the night both in going and returning, is stated to have 
been the property of Class Grill, Knight of the Order of 
Vasa, and chief director of the Swedish East India Com- 
pany. That gentleman received them most politely, 
treated them hospitably, and put Sir Henry in the way of 
getting the two reindeer he wanted, as well as two suit- 
able females to attend upon them, The girls’ names were 
Sigree and Anea, and they were natives of Jokmo, on the 
Lulea Elv, a little way below the Lulea Troesk, in Lulea 
Lapmark. With respect to their persons, they were low in 
stature, with broad features, like the rest of their country- 
women. Sir Henry had no difficulty in persuading them to 
undertake the enterprise, They seemed so satisfied that his 
intentions were good, and relied so entirely on the baronet’s 
promise that he would send them safely back again to 
their friends and country, that they made very little 
opposition to his proposals. In all probability the poverty 
of these females, joined to an enterprising spirit, occa- 
sioned their easy acquiescence, Mr. Consett says :—‘‘ As 
their minds were entirely uncorrapted by the influence of 
foreign intercourse, as they bad never travelled beyond 
their native mountains, and as their return was at least 
uncertain, it is very remarkable that they should so easily 
be prevailed upon to leave their friends and connections, 
their buts and their flocks, to undertake a dangerous, or 
at least a tedious, journey and voyage, to visit a country 
of which they were ignorant, and reside among a people 
whose manners and customs they could not know.” 


**Many unfair and uncharitable censure,” he tells us, 
“were thrown upon these innocent Laplanders. The 
voice of busy rumour is not often silent upon such sub- 
jects. An easy constitutional temper, joined to good 
health and good spirits, is very apt to be misinterpreted 
by the morose and censorious, But it is cruel malevolence 
to attempt to depreciate innocence from mere suspicion. 
And that this was the only foundation for any reflections 
upon the Lapland girls, I dare venture to affirm.” 

The parents consented without much ado to their 
daughters undertaking this arduous journey. They did 
so without any bribe or other consideration than the 
faithful promise of the baronet. They dropped, indeed, 
some natural tears, but wiped them soon. From Igsund, 
they accompanied their children a part of the journey, 
then took an affectionate leave and returned home. This 
extraordinary confidence of the old people was founded on 
the idea that their daughters would return laden with 
opulence, Probably nothing else could have tempted 
them to part from them, though even this is not apparent, 
as they were not so mercenary as to expect to be bribed 
into consent, ‘* Will it be allowed me to reason from 
hence,” asks Mr. Consett, “that the nearer we approach 
to a state of nature, the less the human mind is subject to 
suspicions?’ The two adventurers, with three more 
females as companions, walked on foot with the five rein- 
deer near 600 miles before they reached Gothenburg, 
where the English tourists met them, and they embarked 
all together for England. 

The dress they wore when engaged was that of their 
countrywomen, They had never in their lives used any 
kind of linen. They had on close breeches, or rather 
trousers, of coarse cloth or “ wadmal,” reaching down to 
the shoes, which were made of untanned skin, pointed 
and turned up before, and so roomy that in winter they 
could put a little hay in them, as our old-fashioned North- 
Country pioughmen used formerly todo. Their doublets 
were made to fit their shape, and open at the breust. 
Over the doublet they wore a close fur-bordered coat with 
narrow sleeves, the skirts of which reached down to the 
knees, and which was gathered round them by a leathern 
girdle, eu:brvidered with brass wire, and ornamented with 
tin plates. In this girdle they had long knives stuck, 
as well as a flint and frizzle, tobacco, pipes, and other 
smoking apparatus, They wore their coarse black hair 
either coiled up under close-fitting peaked caps, or hang- 
ing down in the loose fashion lately called water-falls by 
ladies of the present day. 

Mr. Consett tells us that the reindeer bred after their 
arrival in England, and were likely to become very pro- 
life. This expectation, however, was not realised. The 
animals perished in a succeeding winter, mainly, we 
believe. from the carelessness of those in whose charge 
they were left. 

The female Laps were received in this country as great 
curiosities, and were visited by all ranks of people. They 
were not only lively and cheerful, but grace‘al and un- 
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affected. During their stay in Northumberland, they lost 
none of those natural accoraplishments which they brought 
along with them. Though introduced to people of 
distinction, they lost none of their modesty and humility ; 
though distant from their native land, and possibly 
uncertain of their return, they lost none of their liveliness, 

The time came when they were to return, and they re- 
embarked in the same ship that brought them, reaching 
Sweden in safety, after an absence of several months, 
Their appearance at Gothenburg, Stockholm, and other 
towns they passed through excited considerable interest. 
The curiosity of the Swedes was great, and their interro- 
gatories many, concerning the reception they bad met 
with in England. To all these questions they were able 
to give the most satisfactory answers. Their comfortable 
new English clothes, and the little stock of riches they 
brought back with them, testified to the manner in which 
they had been treated. When Charles, Duke of Suder- 
mania, brother of Gustavus III., heard of their arrival in 
Stockholm, he expressed a desire to see them. They 
were accordingly ushered into his presence. The duke 
went very particularly into all the circumstances of their 
journey. The whole of their replies tended to the honour 
of England, and they did not conceal their reluctance to 
leave our hospitable country. 

When they returned to their native huts among the 
pine forests of Lapmark, they found themselves possessed 
of fifty pounds sterling—quite a fortune in their country. 
Nor was this all their riches; for they had, besides, many 
beautiful presents of trinkets, both valuable and various. 
It is understood that they married advantageously, and 
“lived very happy ever after.” 

Sir Henry George Liddell also brought over a Lapland 
sledge, a figure of which illustrates the chapter “ Of the 
Reindeer” in Bewick’s volume of the “ Natural History 
of Quadrupeds,” and forms the frontispiece to Consett’s 
“Tour.” Unfortunately this sledge was allowed to be 
sold at a sale of the furniture of Ravensworth Castle, 
when the old place was pulled down in 1808 to make room 
for the present edifice, 








irs. Samesan in Newcastle. 


Mrs, Jameson, the celebrated authoress, resided, when 
young, some time in Newcastle. Her father was named 
Murphy. Mr. Murphy was a miniature painter, and lived 
in this town a few years, early in the present century. 
He painted a portrait of Thomas Bewick, the wood 
engraver, and also one of William Charnley, bookseller, 
both of which were engraved. The former portrait is 
among the Bewick relics in the Natural History Museum, 
Newcastle, Wma. Dopp, Newcastle, 





* 
* * 
In the year 1802 the father of Mrs. Jameson, Mr. 
Brownell Murphy, came to live in Newcastle to carry 
on his profession of miniature painting, Mr. Murphy 










soon became known and esteemed in Newcastle, and 


acauired many friends. His daughter Anna, the future 
Mrs, Jameson, was eight years old at this time. During 
the first year of their residence in Newcastle, the 
children were sent to stay at “Centon, whilst their father 
and mother were inSootiand. Thinking that the people 
in charge ot them were not kind to her little sisters, Anna 
arranged for them all to walk to Scotland to join their 
parents, and they actually set out, carrying slices of bread 
and bundles of clean clothes for Sunday, as it happened 
to be Saturday, They were soon observed and safely 
brought back. F. H., Newcastle, 
a * 

Mrs, Jameson’s maiden name was Murphy. Her father 
was an Irishman and an artist. He was connected with 
the United Irishmen, and was a friend of Wolfe Tone, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Napper Tandy, and other men 
of 98. He married an English lady, and for family 
reasons ue was compelled to come to this country, and by 
that means probably escaped the fate that befel his 
political associates. He took up his residence, first, at 
Whitehaven, where he lived for a short time. Then he 
came to Newcastle-on-Tyne, and was here for some 
years. He lived above the shop of Richard Miller, 
a bookseller in Mosley Street. Mr. Murphy left 
Newcastle for London about 1804 or 1805. Mrs. Jame- 
son’s husband was a barrister, and at one time held a 
judicial position in the West Indies, and afterwards in 
Canada. The marriage was not a happy one, but there 
was no formal separation. Her first essay in literature, 
however, was occasioned by a difference (which was after- 
wards settled) that took place between her and her hus- 
band. It is to be regretted that there are no trustworthy 
details of the life of Mrs. Jameson, who was one of the 
most remarkable women of this century. She had a great 
aversion to publicity, and many of the materials which 
would have constituted interesting matter for her 
memoirs she destroyed. Her niece, who married a 
descendent of Macpherson, the translator of “* Ossian,” 
published a story of her aunt’s life some ten years 
ago. Mrs, Macpherson was prompted to do this for 
the purpose of answering some charges made by 
Miss Martineau against Mrs. Jameson. Mrs. Jameson 
never lived in Newcastle after she left with her father 
when a child, but she visited this district several times, 
and in her memoirs, and in those of Miss Martineau, there 
is some interesting correspondence between the two ladies 
when Miss Martineau was living at Tynemouth, curing 
herself, a3 she thought, by mesmerism. Mrs. Jameson 
was at one time a very intimate friend of Lady Byron. 
I remember seeing her and hearing her speak at the 
Social Science Congress at Bradford in 1859, She was 
then a remarkably handsome old lady, and she greatly 
impressed the audience by her earnestness and eloquence. 

C., Newcastle. 
Pa 
The following further account of the escapade at 
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Kenton is given in Mr. Welford’s ‘‘ History of Gos- 
forth ” :— 


Mr. Murphy, with his wife, being frequently absent 
from home, his four daughters, of whom Anna (Mrs, 
Jameson) was the eldest, were left in charge of a gover- 
ness named Yokeley. In 1803, when Anna was nine 
years old, the father and mother went on a journey to 
Scotland, and the governess accompanied the children to 
lodgings at Kenton for the benefit of the air. But, writes 
Mrs, Jameson’s biograpber, Miss Yokeley, in her turn, 
accepted an invitation to visit friends, and the little girls 
were left alone for two or three days under the charge of 
the people of the house in which they lived. These 
temporary guardians interfered to prevent some delight- 
ful composition of mud pies on which the young children 
had set their hearts, and the wail that followed the 
prohibition came to the ears of the elder sister, who had 
not a moment’s hesitation in proposing that they should 
all start that very evening to join their father and mother 
in Scotland. They must be sure and eat all the bread 
and butter they po-sibly could at tea, and stow away in 
the front and pockets of their frocks whatever amount of 
slices could be secretly abstracted from the plates ; then, 
each provided with a tiny bundle containing a change for 
Sunday, they wonld start on their journey. A‘l went as 
smoothly as possible, no suspicions were aroused, and the 
little girls stole — from the house and hurried one 
after another down the village street. But the unusual 
appearance of the party soon attracted attention, and 
first one and then another wondered to see the little 
Murphys running off by themseives, Some gossip more 
energetic than the rest took it upon herself to give the 
alarm, and, greatly to Anna’s chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, they were pursued and captured before meeting 
with a single adventure, save that one of the little bundles 
fell into a ditch, and a little red shoe was lost for ever. 

Eprror. 








Laubert’s Leap, 





In all the history of Newcastle there is nothing more 
curious than the strange series of three almost similar 
accidents which befel at the place named after the first of 
them, ‘‘ Lanbert’s Leap.” 

A hundred and twenty-eight years ago, on the 20th 
September, 1759, young Cuthbert Lambert, of his 
Majesty’s Customs, son of the famous Newcastle physi- 
cian, Dr. Lambert, of Pilgrim Street, was riding along 
Sandyford Lane, when his mare took fright and bolted in 
the direction of Benton Lane, At that time the little 
burn, which, rising somewhere near Brandling Village, 
flowed open through the fields into the Drop Well 
ravine and joined the Ouseburn opposite Heaton Haugh, 
was crossed by a bridge at the junction of Sandy- 
ford and Benton Lanes, where there was a rather 
awkward turn. The frightened mare, instead of taking 
this turn, flew straight ahead in the line of Sandyford 
Lane, and jumped the parapet of the bridge into the 
ravine below, ‘‘ making a leap of forty-five feet and thirty- 
six perpendicular.” Luckily for the rider, the fall was 
somewhat broken by the projecting branch of an old ash 
tree, so that he managed to keep his seat to the bottom, 
and miraculously escaped without any further injury than 
asevere shaking. The poor mare, however, was not so 
fortunate, for évery joint of her back bone was dislocated, 
and she died almost immediately. The event caused a 


profound sensation, and we may imagine how the New- 
castle people would flock to the scene of the accident, the 
very place where the leap occurrred being afterwards 
marked by the words ‘‘ Lambert’s Leap,” cut on one of 
the coping stones of the bridge. 


It caused a sensation even so far off as London, where 
a Mr, Pollard, in 1786, published a large print of the 
incident, afterwards copied and engraved by Mr. John 
Scott for the ‘Sporting Anecdotes.” The print, how- 
ever, like some of the pictures in the sensational illus- 
trated papers of the present day, was evidently drawn 
from imagination ; for, says Sykes, ‘‘it is neither a view 
of the place, nor does it give the true version of the 
facts.” The view we give is a copy of the print, so that 
the reader will be able to judge for himself as to how far it 
agrees, or disagrees, with the true story as we have related 
it. For many years past the same pictorial version has 
been displayed on the sign of the “Lambert's Leap” 
public-house in Sandyford Lane, 


Twelve years after Mr, Lambert’s adventure—that is to 
say, on the 18th of August, 1771—another similar acci- 
dert took place at the very same spot. <A servant of 
Sir John Hussey Delaval, of Seaton Delaval, was riding 
into Newcastle from his master’s seat, when his borse took 
fright at the Barras Bridge, and ran away with him along 
Sandyford Lane. Some people attempted to stop it at the 
bridge ; but it sprang over the parapet into the dene 


~ below, juss as Mr. Lambert’s mare had done. Again the 


rider escaped with very little damage, The horse, how- 
ever, was shot to put it out of pain, so much was it injured, 
The man, though he fell beneath the horse’s body, was 
saved by landing between two large stones, which pre- 
vented its weight from crushing him. 


Fifty-six years or thereabouts passed away, and again, 
for the third time, Lambert’s Leap was the talk of the 
town, It was on the 5th December, 1827, that a young 
Newcastle surgeon, Mr, John Nicholson, was riding along 
Sandyford Lane, Again the horse took fright, and again 
it leaped over the parapet, in so doing kicking down the 
incised coping stone: but tiis time it was the horse which 
escaped injury, and the rider who was killed. Mr. 
Nicholson died the same evening from the effects of the 
fall. 4 

Another engraved coping stone soon replaced the ori- 
ginal, which had been broken by falling into the dene, 
and still it may be seen, and still we may look over the 
parapet and see the deep ravine below, the scene of 
these three accidents. The course of the burn north 
of the bridge has long since been arched over 
and covered in, and the landmarks round about have 
strangely altered. No more can we see the little lane 
which used to lead from the end of Shield Street to 
Lambert’s Leap, by the side of which stood the “ bump- 
ing stone,” or “lucky stone,” on which as boys we 
laid our ear to hear the ‘‘ witches roaring,” or ‘‘the 
devil washing his dishes,” and suffered for our credulity 
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at the hands of our comrades. No more exists the 
pleasant lane which led from Lambert’s Leap, past 
Shieldfield House, towards Stepney. No longer is 
Sandyford Lane the Sandyford Lane of yore, with its 
garden palings and hedges rich in moths and “* logger- 
heads” on one side, and its cornfields and dreaded 
stable where the man lung himself on the other. And 
doubtless soon the Drop Well ravine itself, where used to 
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grow such glorious store of red-cheeked apples and luscious 
pears, will be filled up ; and there will be no more need of 
the parapet wall, and it too shall be levelled and cleared 
away. When that day comes we hope the stone inscribed 
in memory of Lambert’s Leap may be preserved in some 
place where we and those who come after us may be able 
to look upon this memorial of the strange and startling 
incidents we have described, R. J. C. 
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Che fHurdver of Fervdinanda Forster. 





(yA | HE Forsters and the Fenwicks were 
equally ancient, and almost equally 
important, Northumberland families. 
The former rose to the highest position 
short of ennoblement when James I. 
bestowed upon them the castle and 

manor of Bamborough, and they fell from this high es- 

tate along with their neighbour and relative, Lord Der- 
wentwater, in the rebellion of 1715.‘ Thomas Forster, 
who took so prominent a part in that unfortunate rising, 
was the son of Ferdinando Forster, of whose tragic fate 
we have now to write. The Fenwicks have been famed in 

Border legend ever since Northumberland and South 

Scotland had scribes to indite their rude annals, or poets 

to sing their deeds of robbery, love, and war. They are 

of far-dated Saxon origin, and derived their name as a 

clan from their ancient fastnesses in the fenny lands 

about Stamfordham. The House of Percy from of old 
looked upon the Fenwykes (such was the original spelling) 
as amongst its most faithful and foremost retainers, 

From the dawn of history they were in the van of all 

the border fights, and the slogan or gathering cry, “ A 

Fenwyke! a Fenwyke! a Fenwyke !” was a deadly 

sound in the ears of the Scotch invaders. From the 

time of Henry IV. to that of William III., the head seat 
of the Fenwyke family was Wallington. But they were 
evidently a prolific as well as a powerful clan, for their 
roots struck out far and wide until their name is so truly 

Northumbrian that a Fenwick would be hailed as a son of 

the far North by Englishmen all the world over. 

In the year 1701 one John Fenwick was residing at 
Rocx Hall, near Alnwick. His wealth appears to have 
been derived in some cunsiderable measure from a colliery 
at Kenton, near Newcastle, He was regarded as a man 
of high position, and in this capacity, as was natural, his 
name figured in the grand jury lists of the county. He 
had been summoned to serve in Newcastle at the Summer 
Assizes, and was in attendance on this'duty. Ferdinando 
Forster, of Bamborough Castle, Member of Parliament 
for Northumberland, was in town on the same service, 
On the 22nd of Augusi, the Grand Jury dined together at 
the Black Horse Inn, then the best house of entertainment 
in Newcastle, but since taken down to make way for the 
present Clayton Street, Tradition glorifies these banquets 
at Assize time as among the most festive re-unions for 
county gentlemen the period afforded. The Whigs of the 
day swore by the Act of Settlement and the Protestant 
Succession, wheréas the Tories plotted and brooded over 
their treason in the hope that one day it would be hatched 
into a new revolution, Most of the Fenwicks were inclined 
to the Jacobite cause, and it may be assumed that the 


Forster who took part in the Derwentwater rising was not 
the first of his name who had favoured the hopeless cause 
of the Stuarts. 

Only three years before the date of our tale, Sir John 
Fenwick, of Wallington, had been beheaded on Tower 
Hill for “‘compassing and imagining the death of the 
king, and adhering to his enemies”—a crime which was 
specially created by Act of Parliament to secure his con- 
demnation. We need not suppose, then, that the gentle- 
men of the grand jury quarrelied about politics over their 
cups in the hostelry of the Black Horse ; but it is clear 
that there was some sort of family feud between Mr, 
Forster, of Bamborough, and this particular Fenwick, 
of Rock. It may bave been an old family quarrel, 
or some dispute about lands and territorial rights. 
One tradition points to a gambling transaction as the 
origin of the bad feeling between the two squires. 
It is more than probable that there had been an 
old grudge rankling in one or other or both hearts, and 
that the excitement of the gaming table had stirred 
the smouldering fire to flame. According to the version 
given by Mr. Edward Collingwood, Recorder for New- 
castle, to Alderman Hornby—and purporting to have 
been transmitted from the Recorder’s father, who was an 
eye-witness of the quarrel, if not of the actual tragedy— 
the immediate provocation was that Mr. Fenwick came 
into the dining chamber hilariously singing a partizan 
song, of which the refrain was ‘‘Sir John Fenwick’s the 
flower among them,” and as this ditty was in glorification 
of the Fenwick clan as compared with the Forsters and 
many other North-Country families, the member for the 
shire took umbrage at the arrogant sentiment. Heated 
words were exchanged, and matters would have been 
speedily carried to extremity but for the intervention of 
the rest of the company. 

So far as appearances went, the mediation was success- 
ful, but unfortunately events proved that the wounds in 
the feelings of both gentlemen had only been skimmed 
over. They quaffed ‘*the cup of kindness ” together, but 
it was @ simulated healing of the feud. The next day 
Mr. Fenwick and Mr. Forster met by accident in New- 
gate Street, on a spot where a white thorn grew, and near 
to the Old White Cross. Here the ill blood of the pre- 
vious night began to grow hot once more, Angry words 
were exchanged. Both gentlemen wore swords—as did 
all who pretended to the quality of gentlefolk in those 
days—and in a few minutes they were engaged in fierce 
combat. Mr, Forster was killed, and Mr. Fenwick fied 
for his life. 

Another account says that the quarrel of the dining- 
room issued in a challenge, which was accepted on the 
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spot, and while the two enraged squires were ing out to 
fight in the open air, Fenwick came stealthily behind 
Forster and stabbed him in the back. This would seem 
to be the more likely version, because in those days fatal 
results from duelling were rarely, if ever, construed into 
murder, as was the case in this instance. It also tallies 
better with the tradition that Mr. Fenwick became a 
fugitive, and was only captured after a long search. An 
entry in the old register of St. Andrew’s shows that a 
reward of forty shillings was actually paid toa man asa 
reward for pursuing and taking Fenwick after the fatal 
affair at the white thorn tree. 

But whether it was a dastardly assassination or a stand- 
up fight, it is obvious that the slayer of so important a 
person as Mr, Forster—a knight of the shire—would be 
sure in the first instance to aim at concealment and escape. 
It is probable that he did not get very far; indeed, it is 
said that he was almost instantly taken in a garden 
attached to a house in Gallowgate. 

The Assizes were still proceeding, so that the pre- 
liminary examination before the magistrates led to Fen- 
wick being forthwith put upon his trial before the very 
judge with whom a few days before he had been engaged 
as an assessor and dispenser of justice. He was found 
guilty and sentenced to be hanged—an extreme instance 
of legal vengeance, if we are to assume the fact of a duel, 
but unexceptionable on the supposition of cowardly stab- 
bing. It is quite in accordance with the custom of that 
day that he should have been sentenced to be hung on the 


actual scene of his crime ; and hence may have originated 
the statement that he was hanged near the white thorn 
tree. The Collingwood account preserved in the manu- 
script notes of Alderman Hornby, which professes to be 
in correction of the common report relied on by Brand in 
his “ History of Newcastle,” represents the execution as 
having taken place on a scaffold erected for the purpose 
between the gaol and the governor’s house, Both ver- 
sions agree in the story of the town gates being shut prior 
to and during the execution. One of them alleges as the 
reason for this extra precaution the great veneration felt 
throughout the northern part of the county for the name 
of Fenwick—a reverence which, in these lawless times, 
was very apt to show itself in open defiance of judge, 
gaoler, and hangman. The other account assigns a more 
specific object of fear to the minds of the authorities. 
The Kenton pitmen were employed by Mr. Fenwick, and 
it was thought that they would create a riot, under cover 
of which they might rescue their unfortunate master. 
There appears to be no doubt, however, that the gates 
were shut, and this fact alone would show what solemnity 
the justices attached to an occasion on which a Fenwick 
was to suffer death for the murder of a Forster. 

The White Cross, the scene of the tragedy we have 
described, is figured in the little woodcut we print below. 
It was removed many years ago; but the site it occupied 
in Newgate Street, immediately opposite Low Friar 
Street, is marked by a circle of stones in the middle of the 
road, 


THE WHITE CROSS, REMOVED IN 1808. 
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Ober the Churchpard Tall, 





The interesting paper which is here presented to our 
readers was contributed to the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle in July, 1885. The initials at the end of it 
are those of an esteemed contributor to that paper, 
the now venerable James CLEPHAN, 


Over the churchyard wall, and through the iron rail- 
ings, peep the tombstones of St. John, Newcastle. On the 
one side, the city of the living: on the other, the city of the 
dead, The throng and hurry of warm life is here—the 
quick step and the passing salutation ; and there, dust 
and ashes and unbroken silence. The lettered stone 
looks over the wall, with its remembrance of death and 
departure, appealing to young and old as they pace 
the way their fathers have gone; but with unconscious 
gaze they hasten by, heedless of the admonition. ‘‘ Jack 
Scott,” Lord Chancellor of an after day, scaled the fence 
with his playmates, and bestrode‘the headstones with 
mimic horsemanship, over against the echool in which he 
got his learning; and now, near upon the churchyard 
path, is the recorded death of one of his neighbours in the 
days of his youth. Barbara Bowes, born before the 
Rebellion of 1745, and of about the same age as Lord 
Stowell, lived on the opposite side of the thoroughfare 
where dwelt his parents, and, as the sculptured memorial 
tells, died May 29, 1834, aged 90. Lord Eldon was wont 
to say, when sitting in Chancery, that he ought not to 
complain of the narrowness of his court, having been born 
“in the foot of a chare.” Narrow enough was Love 
Lane—narrower even than now—when the youthful 
Barbara ran up stairs and down under the parental roof ; 
for she would gossip with her grandchildren in the 
nineteenth century, not without some pardonable sense 
of pride, how she had often shaken hands with Eldon 
and Stowell, and their brothers and sisters, reaching over 
the way to each other from the upper windows of their 
homes. 

Farther away from the street than the grave of Barbara 
Bowes, and unmarked by any monument, repose the re- 
mains of William Thomas under the churchyard path. 
Coming to Newcastle a poor lad, extensive estates were 
gradually committed to his charge; and while he was 
living in Denton Hall, and when the proposal of a canal 
between the eastern and western sea was commanding 
public attention, he was the first to suggest that preference 
should be given to an iron road. At the monthly meeting 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle, 
February, 1800, when Thomas Bewick (whose tailpiece of 
the boys mounted as racers on the churchyard stones 
preaches of the contrast and companionship of life and 


death) had been nominated asa member, William Thomcs 
read a paper in which he not only recommended the con- 
struction of a railway, but that it should be made for the 
conveyance of passengers, as well as for the transit of 
minerals and general merchandise. Mr. Thomas died on 
the 20th of April, 1824, at the age of 66, when the world’s 
earliest passenger railroad, the Stockton and Darlington, 
was approaching completion ; and he was laid to rest in 
the churchyard of St. John ere the Newcastle and Car- 
lisle project was realised, 

Not far distant had been interred, in 1773, John Cun- 
ningham, the pastoral poet, whose lines, 


In the barn the tenant cock, 
Close to Partlet perched on high, 


and so on to the end of ** The Day,” the boys of the Stock- 
ton Grammar School, when I was one of them, were piping 
in the ears of the master from Lindley Murray's ‘‘ Reader,” 
till he was doubtless weary of the tune. Undisturbed by 
the prompter’s call, the “ poor player” rests from his voca- 
tion, and no longer treads our streets with purse ill-lined, 


in the worn form portrayed by Bewick when death was 


walking by his side. 

Close against the churchyard wall, catching the eye in 
Westgate Street, is the brief record of William Charnley, 
apprentice of that 

Martin Bryson on Tyne Brig, 
An upright, downright, honest Whig, 

with whom Allan Ramsay, author of this rhyming posta! 
address, rejoiced to hold correspondence. His indentures 
fulfilled, the apprentice joined his fortunes with those of 
his master, and afterwards succeeded him in the business 
carried on from 1716 over the great tidal highway of the 
Tyne. There, the poems of Cunningham were “sold by 
W. Charnley” in 1766; and there, with his trumpet at 
his ear, tlhe bookseller was found, in 1771, by the over- 
whelming flood which ruined the viaduct in a November 
night, and brought loss and embarrassment to many a 
prosperous shopkeeper whose trade lay on the picturesque 
roadway over the river. Not until the close of the year 
1773, “‘by the kind assistance of his friends,” was 
Charnley “enabled to begin business” anew at the bridge 
end; and thence, in 1777, he removed to the Groat 
Market, where, on the site at present occupied by the 
entrance to Collingwood Street, he died at the age of 76, 
on the 9th of August, 1803, Not the most delicate of 
trumpets could now bring the music of the human voice to 
“*the dull, cold ear” that lies mouldered over the church- 
yard wall at the foot of his memorial stone, 

The new thoroughfare—undertaken in 1809, notwith- 
standing the protests of those who stood by the ancient 
ways, ‘‘that it would let the west wind into the town !"— 
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was mained in honour of the great admiral born at the 
head of the Side, who died on the 7th of March, 1810, 
while it was in course of formation ; and now, not remote 
from the tombstone of William Charnley, but nearer the 
Cunningham window, Frances Oviston, wife of a Colling- 
wood Street “ bookseller and stationer,” has her graven 
note of kindly remembrance, reminding elderly Novo- 
castrians of the delight which they derived in their young 
days from the attractive pictorial panes opposite the Turf 
Hotel, when tue mail-coach and its guard were in their 
roseate glory. 

“The burial-place of Edward Chicken, twenty-five-years 
clerk of this parish,” lies between the south wall of the 
church and the flagged footway, the parochial registrar 
passing in 1746 from his pulpit within to his resting-place 
without. Author of ‘‘The Collier’s Wedding,” he also 
earned for himself, as arbiter and peacemaker, the 
honorary and honourable title of ‘‘The Mayor of the 
White Cross.” 

Over the churchyard wall lie bookseller and poet, parish- 
clerk and railway vrojector, and Barbara Bowes of the 
Quaysids chare, who shook hands with the Scotts over 
the narrow way, all finding, with the dust of generations, 
acommon home round the old church of St. John, “In 
the chancel, much defaced,” in the time of Brand, was 
the storied monument of the Astells, writ in prose and 
verse, in Latin and English. William Astell, flourishing 
under the Monarchy and the Commonwealth, was a 
devoted Royalist, 


- » «+ « Whose heart bled 
When rebel feet cut off their head, 


Some years he survived the fall of Charles on the scaffold; 
and when time had softened his sorrows, and his wounds 
were healed in death, he was laid to rest, “till the last 
tramp shall sound,” with an inscription invoking the 
attention of the living to the memorials of the dead that 
were strewn around :— 


Stay, reader, stay, who would’st but canst not buy 
Choice books, come read the Church’s Library, 
Which, like sibylline leaves, etc. 


Another parishioner, who also found commemoration in 
the chancel in the seventeenth century, was Oswald Chay- 
tor, a worthy predecessor in the reading desk of Edward 
Chicken. Bravely he had played his part in the pitiless 
pestilence that fell upon Newcastle after the Armada. He 
was among the heroes of the hour, and one of its recorders, 
When Drake and Howard, and the winds of heaven, had 
scattered the invading fleet of 1588, the plague, a more 
formidable foe, took the field in 1589, Seldom long absent 
from the land of our forefathers, it now swept into the 
grave in Newcastle upwards of seventeen hundred men, 
women, and children, about one-fifth of whom were buried 
at St. John’s, The curate of the parish, and the grave- 
maker, were of the number. Chaytor’s first entry oc- 
curs on the 8th of June, 1589 :—“‘1 child and 1 woman 
died in the plague.” On the 4th of July :—‘‘ A poor man 
buried, the first which died in the plague.” It was in 
October that the pest attained its most fatal height. In 


this single month, 128 of the parishioners were devoured 
by the epidemic ; “‘ whereof,” says the parish clerk, **three 
score and three were children, thirty-two young men and 
maids, and thirty-three married folks.” Far down into the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth’s successor, the exemplary official 
outlived the sweeping mortality, “‘ departing to the mercy 
of God, July 21, 1623, aged 68 ears,” during 38 of which 
he had held and justified his ap,ointment. He had also 
followed the vocation of a linen-weaver, and thus repre- 
sented two callings now extinct within the shadowy mural 
boundaries of Old Newcastle, and food for antiquaries, 
What materials for history are to found within the 
circuit of one of our closed burial-grounds! Here, going 
back beyond William Astell and Oswald Chaytor, is John 
Wilkinson, the Sheriff of 1555, the Mayor of 1561, who 
was making his will on the lst of February, 1571, in our 
now departed “‘ Middle Street,” and unconsciously giving 
us our first historic mention of the monarch of musical 
instruments in the parish churches of Newcastle ; desiring 
(says Bourne) “to be buryed in Saincte John Churche, on 
the northe syde of the same churche, nyghe where the 
organes doithe stande.” One of the merchant adventurers 
and drapers of the borough, besides remembering the poor 
and needy, he instructs his executors to provide a dinner 
at his funeral for his brethren and neighbours in the 
Middle Street, where he had his house and place of busi- 
ness, Mixed and multifarious were the commodities in 
which he dealt—thread and “thymble,” saffron and 
**synemount,” tape and tacks, trenchers and playing 
cards, *‘catechismes” and “a-be-cees, quyck-silver” 
and ‘‘ pyk ” [pitch], silver goods and lead, with “ yron” 
of all kinds and countries, and everything else besides, 
At what date the music of the organ was first heard on 
the Tyne, at St. Jobn’s or elsewhere, is not on record ; 
but from the second yolume of Mr. Welford’s ‘‘ History of 
Newcastle and Gateshead,” pp. 239, 240, it is to be learnt 
that the Dissolution under Henry VIII. found the instru- 
ment in the religious houses, After the surrender of the 
monastery of the White Friars, overlooking the Close, 
January 10, 1539, there was an inventory of ‘the stuff 
and other things” comprised therein ; with, ‘‘In the 
Quire, a pair of organs” ; and also, “ In the Lady Chapel, 
a pair of organs.” ‘* Pair of organs” was a familiar form 
of speech at a period when the instrument, exposing its 
inner life to view, and not compactly imprisoned in a 
case, conveyed to the eye but little sense of unity. ‘‘ Pair ” 
was used indeed, in many directions, synonymously with 
set, The widow of Lord Fitzhugh, of Ravensworth 
Castle, Richmondshire, Constable of England at the 
coronation of Henry the Fifth, making her will in the 
autumn of 1427, touchingly bequeaths to ‘*‘ Geg ” (a name 
of fond endearment) “ a paire ” (or string or set) ‘* of bedes 
of gold.” (Wills and Inventories : Surtees Society.) Nor 
is the phrase yet altogether obsolete amongst us, if less 
common than once it was. We till hear, occasionally, of a 
pair (or flight) of stairs, a pair (or chest) of drawers, &c. 
Speech, however, varies as generations come and go; 
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and not the tongue alone is mutable. All around the 
venerable church of St. John, gardens and orchards for- 
merly flourished. Yrom their home in Rosemary Lane, 
embowered among flowers and fruit trees, when George 
II. was king, the Collingwoods looked over the church- 
yard wall on the grey old tower and the mounds of the 
slumbering dead. Here, in 1775, died Cuthbert Colling- 
wood, ‘formerly a merchant in this town,” his widow 
Milcah, “ mother of Captain Collingwood, of the Mino- 
taur,” surviving down to 1788. In June, 1791, the future 
admiral and peer, when in command of H.M. frigate 
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Charies X. in Northuntberlanyd, 


In the spring of 1639, King Charles I, passed through 
Northumberland with a strong army to negotiate with, 
and if necessary fight, the covenanting Scots, who were 
threatening to invade England. In his train was Edward 
Norgate, a courtier full of humour and fuli of spirit. 
Norgate wrote to Secretary Windebank and others very 
copious accounts of the royal progress, and of the some- 
what tedious proceedings which culminated in the short- 
lived Treaty of Berwick. Usually State papers are not 
very entertaining reading, but in those of 1639 Norgate’s 
jaunty letters lighten up the page, and give animation to 
an otherwise monotonous record. Here is an extract 
from one of his letters dated Newcastle, May 9th :— 


The king prepares forhis march hence on Wednesday 
next, against which time all are commanded to be in 
readiness to attend his person and to take up their 
lodgings as he doth, in the fair fields sub dio, to which 
purpose the army is masing before, to be ready upon the 
way some five or six miles hence, with whom the king in- 
tends to march their slow pace and easy journeys, about 
seven or eight miles a day, till we come to Berwick, which 
is already so full as little shelter will be allowed to any 
but some few of the principal servants, and to mend the 
matter there are no villages near, nor friendly bush nor 
brier to lend assistance. 

Yesterday marched through this town about seven or 
eight companies of foot with some horse, before whom 
rode the Lord General lantly mounted and vested @ 
la Soldado, with his scarf and panache, with many brave 
attendants, who brought the foot to their first quarter a 
few miles hence. The Earl of Holland and the horse 
troops have gone forward two days since, and this day 
the gross of the army, yet bebind, pass on to their fellows. 
Much discourse here is whether we shall fight or no, At 
Durham the bishop feasted the Lord General, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and other grand seigniors, amongst whom 
it pleased him to call me. 

remember a great man said that he mervelled why 
the Sccts did think we should be so in love with their 
country as to seek to take it from them, that 
many of that nation were gallant soldiers and deserving 
men, whom he valued and honoured according to their 
merits ; but for his part he never saw anything in Scotland 
worthy the fighting for, 

The following is an extract from a letter dated Berwick 
May 28th :— 

At Newcastle there was great debate abovt the king’s 
geing forward or staying there till the army was in readi- 
ness, My lord of Bristol was ver; earnest for his stay 

producing a Scot whooffered to be han if they 
did not see ten or fifteen thousand Scots upon their march 
hitherward, and how unsafe it was to venture the king’s 





_ stayed, but the next day went on to Al 


Mermaid, married the eldest daughter of John Erasmus 
Blackett, Mayor of Newcastle for the fourth time; of 
whom it is noteworthy to state that, when appointed to 
the office of Sheriff in 1756, he had no predecessor on the 
municipal roll, in either capacity, bearing two Christian 
names. Camden says, indeed, that when King James 
crossed the Tweed, in 1603, there were but two of his 
English subjects who had been thus endowed at the font. 
But he who reads a newspaper in the light of the present 
day sees how common it is to have two or more, 


J. C. 


person among an untaught and inexperienced army, unen- 
trenched, and, perhaps, as ill fed as taught, was easy to 
imagine. 

However, the king went on Ascension Day to Morpeth, 
12 miles, and thence to Alnwick, 14, where he lay that 
night, with intention to be at Berwick the next, which 
was 12 miles to Belford and as far thither. The next 
day I followed, intending that night to iodge at Alnwick, 
whence I supposed the king gone the morning that I set 
out from Newcastle, but, riding through Morpeth, I was 
stayed by a of Bristol, whom I found walking in 
the street. e wished me to go no further, for the king 
made a halt at Alnwick, and would, contrary to his first 
purpose, stay there all that day and the next, upon some 
alarm that was in the camp, whereof he received informa- 
tion from the Lord General, so that persons of great 
quality lay in their coaches, carts, &c., the town bein 
very little and the company great. So at Morpeth 
nwick, whence 
the king was that morning gone to the army at Goswick, 
for the alarm was false. 

The next morning, passing through Belfort (nothing like 
the name either in strength or beauty), it being the most 
miserable, beggarly, sodden town or town of sods that ever 
was made, in an afternoon, of loam and sticks, there [ 
stumbled on Mr. Murray, one of the cupbearers to his 
Majesty, who had taken up the every and only room 
in the only alehouse, Thither he kindly invites me to a 
place as good as a death’s head or memento for mortality, 
the top, sole, and sides being all earth, and four beds no 
bigger than so many large coffins; indeed, it was, for 
beauty and convenience, like a covered sawpit. Our host- 
ess was a moving uncleanly skeleton, 1 asked him who 
had condemned him thither. He said durum telum 
necessitas, that he with four score other gentlemen of 

uality, a horse troop, being billeted the night before at a 
little village three miles further, coming to the place after 
alongand weary march, found no other accomodation 
than a dark and rainy night, in all the town not one loaf 
of bread, nor quart of beer, not a lock of hay nor peck of 
oats, and little shelter for horse or man; only a few hens 
they roasted and ate without bread, but not without 
water. Their horses had nothing. Hetold me I should 
tind the army in little better condition, the foot companies 


. having stood in water up to the ankles, by reason of the 


rain; that in forty-eight hours they had no bread, no 
other lodging but on the wet ground, the camp being low, 
near the seaside, nor any shelter but the fair heavens. 
After dinner, 1 rode to the army, where I think there was 
not above 7.000 foot, the horse elsewhere disposed into 
villages, about 3,000, |Margin, ‘ 1,000 horse in all here.” 
There I found the cause of the late want was for lack o 
carriages to bring bread to the army, but now they were 
better accomodated, yet lay sub dio. 

he king was in his tent, about which some of the lords 
had pitched theirs, I think none who love him but must 
wish the army ten times doubled, and those ten fifteen 
times better accomodated, especially seeing this town as ill 
provided as the other, and the hourly reports of the Scots 
advancing 10,000 in one place and 15,000 in another to 
second their fellows. Yet we are told they come with a 
petition ; but it seems they mean to dictate the reference 
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themselves, wherein, I believe, Sir Edmund Powell will 
have little todo. To this town I came last night, where 
Sir John Burrows and I could hardly get a loaf of bread 
for supper ; a black cake we got, scarce edible ; I went to 
Mr. Secretary’s to beg one, and had it given me with much 
difficulty, Mr. May protesting that his master was glad to 
send to my Lord Governor for bread for him and his the 
day before, and that he got but two small. halfpenny 
loaves. This day our host, fetching us some for dinner, 
had it snatched from him by one of the soldiers, who 
much complain. The people here say that if some speedy 
order be not taken, they shall want bread for their 
families, the soldiers devouring what can be got, and the 
Scots, by whom it seems this town was formerly supplied 
with victual of all kinds, and that ina plentiful manner, 
and cheap, being now debarred, they fear extremely the 
want of provisions, the country on the Northumberland 
side being very barren, but plentiful beyond the bound 
rod {boundary rod] towards Scotland. 


Ov Tyne Bridge, 


As at recent Exhibitions at South Kensington and 
Edinburgh the ghosts of ‘‘Old London” and ‘Auld 
Reekie” revisited the glimpses of the moon, so, on New- 
castle Town Moor next May, when the Royal Jubilee 
Exhibition opens, we may expect to find the “ counterfeit 
presentment” of Old Tyne Bridge spanning the still waters 
of Lodge’s Reservoir, or what is leit of it, as the original 
did the swirling stream of coaly Tyne in days gone by. 
It will be a notable and a cheering spectacle in the eyes 
of those of antiquarian taste, as affording a rare example 
of what Mackenzie calls the “improving spirit of the 
age” diverted from its usual channel of destruction into 
the opposite one, the revival of old things 

It would perhaps have been going too far back to have 
attempted to show the similitude of the Roman bridge of 
A.D. 120, which Hadrian threw across the Tyne, and 
which, as far as we know, though doubtless with many 
patchings and repairings, seems to have lasted for 1,130 
years. But in the reproduction of the edifice which suc- 
ceeded this and lasted up to 1771, we can look with more 
sympathising eyes, as being nearer our own epoch, and 
We may say almost linked to it by memory; for are 
there not men now living who have known and 
conversed with those who were familiar with, and per- 
haps even lived on, Old Tyne Bridge? The original 
and its copy are, in a certain way, linked together by a 
curious coincidence; for the one was erected during 
the reign of the first English monarch who saw the jubilee 
year of his accession, as the other will be, if all goes well, 
during the reign of the last who has enjoyed a similar 
rare experience, 

It was in 1250, in the reign of Henry III., that Old 
Tyne Bridge was built of stone, on the site of its pre- 
decessor, which, as recorded by Matthew Paris, was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1248. What a wealth of romantic 
insident and historic association is there not bound 
Up with the story of the old bridge which stretched 
across the Tyne, and formed part of the high road 
between North and South for over five hundred years 





—commencing on the eve of the summoning of Eng- 
land’s first representative Parliament, and ending on 
the eve of the American War of Independence! When 
we look on its restored form, what pictures could not be 
conjured up from the dark recesses of the past—of the 
structure and its fortunes and changes, and of the suc- 
ceeding generations which have in turn passed over it and 
out of ken, save for the glimpses we catch of them now 
and again by the faint and uncertain light of the torch of 
history ! 

The bridge itself we may see, in our mind’s eye, in pro- 
cess of evolution into a hanging street—houses heing 
added and extended, altered and rebuilt, us the 
years passed on. We may see the massive tower 
near the centre, with its portcullis and frowning 
arch, degenerating from a military work into a 
house of detention for thieves and vagabonds, We 
may see its lonely hermit in his cell, praying, as en- 
joined, for the soul of that Newcastle worthy of worthies, 
old Roger Thornton. We may see the gateway built at 
the south end, where was once a drawbridge, and the 
rising of the magazine gate at the north end, where was 
set up by loyal hands and pulled down by the Parlia- 
mentarians the statue of King James I., and where, after 
the Restoration, was placed the statue of the Merry 
Monarch now to be seen in our Guildhall, We may see, 
too, on occasion, spectacles gruesome enough in all 
conscience, evidences of barbarous ages—at one time 
the severed right arm of Scotland’s betrayed champion, 
Sir William Wallace, displayed upon the battlement 
of the Bridge Tower; at another, and that as late 
as the reign of Elizabeth, the head of Edward 
Waterson, a seminary priest who suffered in Newcastle, 
elevated on a spike on the same place; many a time and 
oft such common sights as the heads of a few Tynedale 
mosstroopers bleaching there in the wind and rain “ for 
the encouragement of the others.” But we may see a 
more cheering sight—the gorgeous pageant of the nup- 
tial procession of Margaret of England, daughter of 
Henry VII., pass over the bridge on its way north, 
where the fair princess was to wed the King of 
Scots who afterwards fell on Flodden Field. We 
may, still in imagination, hear the dolefu’ scream 
of that poor servant maid of Dr. James Oliphant, 
who, one mid-day in 1764, leaped from her master’s 
cellar window, to find her death in the deep waters of the 
Tyne. (The four-storey house of Dr. Oliphant stood over 
the southernmost arch of the bridge—the cellar, so called, 
hanging below the arch, its floor very little above the 
level of the stream.) We may see the changing crowds 
passing and re-passing along the narrow roadway of the 
bridge, with the timbered houses towering high above and 
almost meeting overhead. We may see them stopping, 
perhaps, to cheapen the goods in the shops—milliners’, 
mercers’, hardwaremen’s, booksellers’, cheesemongers’— 
which line the bridge on either side. We may see, per- 
chance, the fire which destroyed the shop of “upright, 
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From @ View in Brand’s History. 
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downright, honest” Martin Bryson, bookseller, and friend 
of Allan Ramsay. And, last scene of all, we may see 
the destruction of the whole quaint fabric in 1771. 

On Saturday morning, the 16th of November in that 
year, the bridge stood perfect, presenting the aspect we 
see in the copy of an etching by T. M. Richardson, sen., 
made from an ideal sketch by his son George, At 
night, the river, swollen by the recent rains in the 
west country, rose to an extraordinary height, 
and, as darkness fell, was heard rushing with 
fierce violence through the arches, so that the bridge 
quivered and shook in an alarming way. Before daybreak 
next morning Old Tyne Bridge was no more. The story 
of its fall, of the tragic fate of some of its dwellers, and 
of the exciting adventures of others fortunate enough to 
escape, has often been told. The other view we give, 
which is taken from a plate in Brand’s ‘‘ History of 
Newcastle,” will convey some idea of the ruins as they 
appeared a few days after the catastrophe. 

Soon a sturdy successor arose from the ruins—the Tyne 
Bridge which most of us remember well, and which was 
replaced in 1876 by the present Swing Bridge. 

R. J. CG. 


Raymond Lully at Raby 
Castle, 


According to an old tradition, Re:mond Luliy, sur- 
named the Enlightened Doctor, one of «he most famous 
philosophers of the thirteenth century, visited the North of 
England, in the course of his long, weary wanderings. I 
was not only the object of his travels to proclaim the 
necessity of a fresh crusade for the recovery of the Holy 
Land from the Saracens, and to labour, wherever he went, 
earnestly and persistently, in season and out of season, to 
convert infidels to the true faith, but likewise to 
utilise his special ability as an alchemist or 
chemist, and also as a physician, he being 
deeply versed in those secret arts which the Arabians 
had long cultivated, and acquainted, moreover, with the 
standard medical works of Celsus, Galen, Avicenna, 
Averrhoes, and, of course, Hippocrates and Aristotle. 
He had been conversant at one time of his life, either as 
pupil or friend, with the celebrated Roger Bacon. 

Making his way towards Durbam, on the invitation of 
its powerful priace-bishop, Antony Bek, through the 
North of England, then in a very disturbed state, owing 
to the seemingly interminable troubles in Scotland, he 
fell into the hands of Ranulph de Neville, Lord of 
Raby, Keverstone, Brancepeth, and Middleham, who 
was then at feud with the proud and haughty 
prelate, and who carried the} accomplished foreigner 
to Raby, in hopes that he might there be induced to make 
use, for his host’s special benefit, of his alleged art in 
transmuting the baser metals into pure gold. This secret, 





it was understood, Lully was willing to utilise, for the 
benefit not of himself personally, but of others, and 
particularly of such as professed themselves willing to 
assume the Cross, and use their utmost endeavours to pro- 
pagate the true religion, whether as soldiers or otherwise, 
For his own enjoyment, it was certain, he wanted 
no worldly wealth, having devoted himself entirely 
to the duties of a Christian missionary, and to 
the study of the most recondite branches of science 
and philosophy then known, so as to qualify himself to 
reform both, and thereby the world itself. The son of a 
Spanish nobleman, in high favour at the Court of 
Aragon, Raymond, while yet a youth, entered the army, 
where he soon became celebrated at once for his valour 
and his gallantries. But, having been led to see that the 
license of a soldier’s life was incompatible with the good 
of his soul, he suddenly passed from one extreme to 
another, threw up his military appointment, withdrew 
from the court, and retired, like John the Baptist, into 
a wilderness, where he fancied himself to be illuminated 
in heavenly visions, being visited, as he averred, 
by fiery seraphs, who called him to the highest work 
in which a man can possibly be engaged—the conversion 
of the human race from the worship of Satan in its in- 
finitely varied forms to that of the true God. Returning to 
the busy haunts of men, he gave himself up to science and 
devotion. He graduated at the University of Paris, and 
studied alchemy under Arnold de Villanova, who taught 
that there are three elemental substances—mercury, 
sulphur, and arsenic—the potent and penetrating qualities 
of which enabled them to dissolve, precipitate, sublimate, 
and coagulate all other substances. He showed his pupils 
how gold, the most incorruptible of metals, was 
dissolved by means of mercury, as water dissolves 
sugar; and, presenting a stick of sulphur to hot iron, 
he let them see how it penetrated the metal like a spirit, 
and made it run down in a shower of solid drops, a new 
and remarkable substance, possessed of properties belong- 
ing neither to iron nor to sulphur. 

Raymond Lully’s life, from the period of his entering 
upon what he deemed to be a special mission, was one of 
rigorous asceticism, unwearied labour, and enthusiastic 
enterprise. He was in great danger over and over again: 
on one occasion he was nearly stoned to death, and more 
than once he was cast into prison and subjected to 
dreadful torments. But nothing could tame his indomit- 
able spirit, 

Ranulph de Neville was a very ambitious man, and 
pugnacity was not the least potent element in his 
disposition. He was one of those who fomented the hot 
disputes then going on between Bishop Bek and the 
people of the Palatinate, or Haliwerk-folk, touching the 
right of the prince-bishop to order them to the wars in 
Scotland under St, Cuthbert’s banner, maintaining that 
their fealty to the See of Durham required them to take 
up arms only when the bishopric was invaded. He like 
wise quarrelled with the Prior of Durham, respecting the 
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offering of a stag every year, upon St. Cuthbert’s day, by 
which service, and a yearly rent of four pounds, he held 
Raby, with the eight adjoining townships, He not only 
required, as a matter of right, that the prior should 
feast him and all the company he chose to 
bring with him, at the offering of that stag, but 
that the prior’s own menial servants should be set 
aside on that occasion, and his lordship’s should be put 
in their stead. The prior, on the other hand, adduced 
proof that the Nevilles had never enjoyed such a privilege, 
and that before this Ranulph’s time none of them ever 
made any such claim, the fact being that, when they 
brought the stag into the hall, those who carried it only 
had a breakfast ; nor did the lord himself ever stay to 
dinner, unless he was invited. How this dispute ended, 
we have not ascertained, but most likely the proud baron 
had to yield the pvint. 

Lully’s profound skill as a mediciner enabled him to 
act, while at Raby, as the family leech or physician ; 
and, though his lodgmant there seems to have been at 
first compulsory, he became an honoured guest before 
long, having restored to health, by means of hir sage 
treatment, the son and heir of the lord of the mansion, 
who had fallen into a decline, then deemed incurable. 
To enable him to carry on his chemical investigations, a 
complete laboratory was fitted up for his use, in a re- 
mote room at the top of one of the castle towers, which 
was so constructed as likewise to serve as an observa- 
tory, Here furnaces of a novel description, invented 
by Lully, and known as athanor furnaces, were built 
for the purpose of fusing the most intractable metals 
and minerals. They were so constructed as to maintain 
a uniform and durable heat, having a lateral tower 
attached to them close on all sides, which was kept 
filled with fuel, so that as the fuel below was consumed 
that in the tower fell down to supply its place. In the 
same chamber, a number of retorts, receivers, and con- 
densers were kept at work for the purpose, amongst other 
objects, of sublimating, and distilling, and liquifying 
drinkable gold (aurum potabilis), the virtues of which, 
when swallowed in proper quantity, not only ensured the 
participant any conceivable amount of worldly wealth, 
but likewise perpetual rejuvenescence. Chemists now 
know that this potable gold was nothing less or more than 
gold dissolved in nitro-hydrochloric acid, or aqua regia ; 
but, in those days, it was firmly believed to be the 
very elixir of life, capable of transforming the most 
infirm old man, sunk into second childhood, into a hale, 
robust, and highly accomplished youth. The stoker’s part 
in Lully’s marvellous furnaces was performed, it is said, 
by a strange creature called a salamander, which was en- 
rendered therein, owing to the fire having been kept up, 
withvut extinction, for a sufficiently long term. This 
monstrous reptile was not only able to endure the hettest 
fire without being consumed, but its very existence 


depended on the presence of intense heat, and it was under- 
stood to do some essential service in the occult processes 
of transmutation, 

Lord Ranulph is said to have been an intimate friend 
of John de Baliol, of Barnard Castle, that one of the com- 
petitors for the North British crown to whom Edward 
Longshanks awarded it, in preference to Robert Bruce, of 
Hartlepool; and although he is said to have paid but little 
attention to secular affairs, spending much of his time in 
conversation with the Prior of Coverham, who was his 
near neighbour at his Yorkshire seat of Middleham, he ac- 
companied the king, as in duty bound, in his Scottish cam- 
paigns, having met his sovereign at York, with a 
hundred lancers in his company, and his quota of men-at- 
arms, archers and other retainers, 

The story goes that the Spanish alchemist had before 
this time produced, in presence of Lord Neville, and 
of his reverend guests, the prior and sub-prior of 
Coverham, a massive ingot of pure virgin gold 
equal in weight to a quantity of coarse, inferior 
base metal which they had just seen him throw into a 
crucible, And, this fact having been reported to King 
Edward, be carried him off, on his return from Scotland, 
and lodged him sumptuously and honourably in the 
Tower of London, where tradition says he produced, to 
meet the king’s urgent need, by his alchemical labours, 
from the baser metals, six million pieces of gold, or fifty 
thousand pounds weight of bullion, the nett value of which, 
in current coin of Victoria’s mintage, would be £193,750, 
sterling. The king is said to have ostensibly required this 
liberal subsidy to defray the cost of another crusade against 
the Saracens, which he had vowed to undertake, but which 
the Fates had destined him never even to enter upon. 

It has never been ascertained when, where, or how 
Raymond Lully died. Some say he retired to his native 
country, Majorca, to spend the last days of his life, and 
that he expired there peaceably.in his own home, having 
previously fallen into dotage ; others say he was stoned to 
death in Algeria by a fanatical Mussulman mob ; while 
others again maintain that he was alive in England as 
late as 1332, which was the fifth year of the reign of King 
Edward III, However this may have been, and how- 
ever many myths may have gathered round his name, it 
can scarcely be questioned that he was one of the most 
notable foreigners that ever took up his temporary abode 
in the North, as he was one of the {most daring 
experimentalists of the age he lived in. He was one of 
the very few who, though devoutly religious, according to 
the light of his time, sought to free philusophy from the 
sway of theology and the despotism of the school-men, 
contending that reason, instead of either being chained to 
faith or fettered by authority, should set out from doubt, 
study nature at first hand, accept the truth wherever it is 
found, and seek tu know rather than to believe. 

Witu1am Brockre, 
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HE name of Hawks has been honourably 
identified for considerably more than a 
hundred years with one of the most im- 
portant of the great staple industries 
of the North of England. It was 
about the year 1745—the famous High- 
lander year—that a few forges were first established 
on the south shore of the Tyne, below Gateshead, to 
work up the old iron which the collier vessels at that 
time brought from London in lieu of ballast at the 
merely nominal freight of a shilling per ton, and to 
supply the shipping which the coal trade was every 
year attracting more largely to the port of Newcastle 
with chains and anchors, The speculation was begun 
by Mr. William Hawks, who was originally a work- 
ing blacksmith, and who first commenced business, it 
is said, with Mr. Michael Longridge, a gentleman of 
great spirit and business capacity, who then carried 
on the Bedlington Iron Works, which were among the 
oldest and most extensive in this part of the kingdom. 
After this connection was dissolved, Mr. Hawks pro- 
ceeded on his own account. His industry being equal to 
his ingenuity, he soon created a thriving business in the 
production of wrought and cast iron, chain cables, anchors, 
steam engines, boilers, and general smith work; and 
during some years he was ably assisted by bis son William, 
who was, if not, like the cooper of Fogo, “his father’s 
better,” at least his equal in general ability. 

A story is told of William Hawks which may be 
worth relating here, although we dare not presume to 
vouch for its literal truth. The chain and anchor smiths 
in his time, and for a zood while afterwards, were a very 
drunken lot, or, as one of them was once heard to express 
himself, they were ‘‘ tigers for beer.” It was customary 
in those days for the more speculative men amongst 
them to take from the master such jobs as he 
had on hand, and associate with themselves a sufficient 
number of their mates, so as to get the work done within 
the time stipulated ; and when they had got it finished, 
the money due to them was laid out upon the anvil, and 
each man came forward and took up his share. William 
Hawks could make a deal of money in this way; but he 
spent the greater part of it in a certain public-house, the 
precise locality of which our informant could not specify ; 
and one day, when he had exhausted his stock of ready 
money all but a penny, he stepped into a neighbouring 
baker’s shop, and bought a penny roll. He then 
came in and sat down again, and began to 
eat it, The landlady had something very savoury 
in the process of being cooked, and, tempted 


by the appetising smell, the hungry man dipped his roll 
in the gravy to the landlady’s great disgust. His angry 
hostess called him some ugly name, and ordered him out 
of the house ; and, after a vain attempt to pacify her, he 
went away, metaphorically shaking the dust off his feet, 
and vowing that she should have no more of his custom, 
and that he would certainly be revenged upon her for the 
shabby way she had acted, after she had got so much of his 
money. Being a man of strong will and determined pur- 
pose, he gave up the habitual use of beer from that day- 
forward ; and it was not long before he had laid 
by money enough to begin business for himself. In 
the course of a few years, when he had risen to a 
prominent position in the manufacturing world, the pub- 
lic-house from which he had been so summarily driven 
came to be in the market, and Mr, Hawks bought it. 
He lost no time in calling on the old landlady, and told 
her what he had done, on hearing which the poor woman 
concluded that she would have to quit the premises 
at the firstterm. ‘You will, perhaps,” said Mr. Hawks, 


_“‘remember that I said I would be revenged upon you, 


and I am now come to fulfilmy threat. But I mean to 
do it like a good Christian, and return good for evil. If 
it had not been for your treating me in the way you did, I 
might have been going on all this time spending my 
money in public-houses ; but you led me to think what « 
fool I was, and I resolved to put my earnings to better use. 
So you have really been the best friend I ever had; and 
I think I cannot better repay you for the service you un- 
wittingly did me than by letting you sit rent free in this 
house as long as you live,” Thus far our informant, who 
is one of the oldest chain and anchor makers in the 
North, but now for many years retired from business, 
The works at New Deptford, Gateshead, were not the 
only establishment of the kind which the Hawks family 
took in hand. The firm carried on for some time exten- 
sive works in wrought iron at Bebside and Bedlington on 
the river Blyth, where the ironstone was found lying 
thickly embedded in the strata of indurated clay in the 
coal measures, and where the cost of shipment 
of the manufactured article, in the shape of chain 
cables, bars, and sheet iron, &c., was comparatively 
light, owing tothe near vicinity of the port of Blyth. 
About the year 1780, William Hawks got Robert Fen- 
wick of Sunderland, to join him in buying Lumley Forge, 
where the very best description of iron for Government 
purposes was then made; and, an intelligent manager for 
that concern being required, a clerk in the Gateshead 
office, Mr. John Wight, was sent to take charge of it. This 
gentleman subsequently took the place on his own respon- 
sibility, and carried it on until the forge was dismantled, 
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between fifty and sixty years ago, on account, it is said, of 
the noise of the forge hammer being considered a nui- 
sance at Lumley Castle. Somewhat extensive iron- 
works on the Teams, at Urpeth, near Chester-le- 
Street, were another of Mr. Hawks’s undertakings. The 
Bedlington works, which the firm had purchased from the 
Malings of Sunderland, who had been very unsuccessful 
in their management, were eventually disposed of to a 
London firm, after having been considerably extended 
by Messrs. Hawks and Co. 

During the long French war, a deal of work was 
done at New Deptford and other places where the firm 
had establishments for the service of Government in 
anchor and mooring chains, cannon, and other requisites 
of the largest description then made, The firm like- 
wise executed several large contracts of the same kind 
for the East IndiaCompany. It was not, however, until 
the Scotch pig iron trade rese into importance that 
rolling milis were erected, and bar iron manufactured 
to any extent at the Gateshead works, although, as 
far back as the year 1799. Mr. William Hawks wrote, 
in reply to a customer, ‘‘ We will certainly roll the iron 
to the dimensions you mention,” so that rolling mulls 
were probably introduced in this quarter a very short 
time after their invention by Cort, who patented tie 
rolling of bar iron in 17/83. 

It was not until the discovery of the rich beds of iron- 
stone in Cleveland, that the Tyne manufacturers were 
able to compete successfully in some of the most profitable 
departments of their trade with the Welsh, Staffordshire, 
Lanarkshire, and other great works of the kingdom. 
The transformation consequent cn this discovery led to 
the connection of the Hawks firm with a branch of the 
well-known family of Crawshay, the most powerful of the 
“iron kings” of Wales, whose Merthyr-Tydvil and 
Cyfarthfa works are celebrated all over the world. The 
designation of the firm was thenceforth changed into 
Messrs. Hawks, Crawshay, and Sons, and its operations 
became more extensive than ever, The Crawshays, like 
the Hawkses, owed originally little or nothing to what is 
termed the favour of fortune, but everything to their own 
splendid talents, great practicality, and indomitable per- 
severance, Mr. George Crawshay, of Haughton Castle, 
a leading member of the Gateshead firm, is, we 
believe, the great-grandson of Mr. Richard Crawshay, 
who, about the middle of the last century, came into 
possession of the Cyfarthfa works, then comparatively in- 
significant, and quickly raised them in extent and impor- 
tance, under his own direct superintendence, till they 
became the largest in Wales. 

Mr. William Hawks died on the 4th December, 1810, 
aged eighty years, His son William had predeceased him 
by about three years, at the age of thirty-five; and another 
son, Thomas, had died two years previously, aged twenty- 
eight. His eldest surviving son, Robert Shafto Hawks, 
thus became the second head of the firm. He was a 
very active man, and carried on the works most success 


fully. He was knighted by the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George the Fourth, at Carlton House, in April, 1817, on 
the occasion of presenting an address from the borough: 
of Gateshead, at the time of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, consequent on the notorious Green-Bag 
Inquiry. Sir Robert died at his house, 4, Clavering 
Place, Newcastle, on the 23rd February, 1840, aged 
seventy-one ; and his widow, Lady Hannah Pembroke 
Hawks, died on the 11th November, 1863, aged ninety- 
seven. His son, David Shafto Hawkes, who lost his 
sight in early infancy, was a true musical genius. He 
performed the service on the organ at the Gateshead 
Church in 1798, when he was only seven years of age ; 
and on the 15th of April, 1827, he presided at the opening 
of the organ in Gateshead Fell Church, to the building 
of which his father had been a chief contributor. 
He was likewise a composer of music, and wrote, 
although he did not publish, at least one overture, said to 
contain some very brilliant passages ; also, variations on 
the ‘Keel Row.” Sir Robert took a leading part in 
everything of a public nature that occurred in Gates- 
bead. In May, 1824, he presided at the dinner in the 
Black Bull Inn, on the occasion of the perambulation of 
the parish boundaries—a formality which had not been 
observed since the year 1792. He wasa man, like Yorick, 
of infinite jest, and several good anecdotes are still 
currently told of him. Thus, on the death of one of 
the workmen, who had left a widow and family, 
the eldest being a girl, he got one of the 
other men’s wives, who was what is called a notable 
woman, to train her for domestic duties, with a view to 
taking her into his own service; and sometime after- 
wards, happening to meet her on her way to the 
works, carrying the workman’s dinner, 4e asked 
her how she was getting on, and what she 
could do. The reply was, “ Please, sir, I can tally.” 
*©You can what?” asked Sir Robert. ‘I can tally, sir.” 
‘* What in the devil’s name is it you can do?” rejoined 
the knight ; but the only answer he could get was, “‘ I can 
tally, sir.” Of course the poor girl meant that she could 
use an Italian iron. Another day, Sir Robert and 
his son were entering the works when the men were 
about leaving, and he said to a lad who was 
passing out, in high-flown English :—‘‘Tell your 
father I want him directly.” The boy looked at him in 
amazement, not being able to understand his meaning, 
whereupon young Mr. Hawks smiled and said :—*‘ Shoot 
o’ thee feythur, lad,” a request which was thoroughly 
comprehended and instantly obeyed. 

Two of the Hawks family, George, son of William and 
Elizabeth Hawks, and William Stanley, son of George, 
died at Lee, in the county of Kent, a few miles from 
Greenwich, within a few days of each other, in the month 
of June, 1820, the father aged fifty-four years and the son 
thirty-one. They were both interred in one grave. 
William Stanley Hawks was a great favourite with the 
men, and there is a monument dedicated to his memory, 
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on the south pillar at the entrance into the chancel of 
Gateshead Church, erected by the Hawks’s Manufac- 
turers’ Benefit Society, as ‘a mark of their sincere sorrow 
for his loss, and in grateful remembrance of a kind and 
generous benefactor.” 

On the death of Sir Robert Shafto Hawks, the chief 
management of the works devolved upon his nephew, Mr. 
George Hawks, the son of John Hawks, master 
mariner, and Jane Longridge, of Sunderland, and grand- 
son of William Hawks, the founder of the concern. He 
inherited all the ability and tact of his predecessors, 
and worthily sustained the dignity of the honourable 
name hebore. Besides the time necessarily devoted by 
him to his own business, he found leisure to do a vast deal 
of work in the service of the public. He was the first 
Mayor of Gateshead, having been chosen to fill that 
honourable office in 1835, on the incorporation of the 
borough under the Municipal Reform Act; and he was 
elected to the chief magistracy a second and third time, 
in 1848 and 1849. During his public career he 
did good service to the cause cf political progress, 
He was a firm supporter of Mr. Hatt, after- 
wards Sir William Hutt, whom he generally nominated 
at the elections for the borough. By the men at 
the iron works he was most devotedly esteemed. 
He took the chair every year.at the annual meetings 
of the sick and burial benefit society in connection 
with them, and in every way imaginable was the staunch 
friend of those under his charge. He was likewise a most 
liberal supporter of the local schools and charities. Of a 
genial disposition, he was fond of relating incidents con- 
nected with the rise and progress uf the establishment of 
which he was one of the chiefs. One of his anecdotes was 
that his grandfather, the founder of the business, used to 
stand at the water-side wharf and see the iron landed 
from the veseels on the Tyne, and inspect every pig of 
iron that was set down on the shore ; that the works were 
then so different from what they are now that a 
stream of clear water ran bubbling through the 
midst of the factory; and that the notes of the black- 
bird might be heard in the immediate neighbourhood 
on pleasant summer evenings. This excellent man 
died on Thursday, the 12th November, 1863, in his sixty- 
third year, at his country house at Pigdon, near Morpeth, 
to which he had removed from his usual residence at Red- 
heugh, about ten days before, for a short sojourn. His 
death was universally lamented by all with whom he 
had ever come into contact. Mr. Hawks left behind 
him a widow and a family of three sons and two 
daughters, 

To enumerate the large undertakings contracted 
for and successfully carried out by the firm 
of Hawks, Crawshay, and Sons in the course of 
the last fifty years, would occupy several columns, We 
can only specify a few. The contract for the metal work 
of the High Level Bridge over the Tyne at Newcastle 
was taken by them for £112,000. The total weight of iron 


employed was 5,050 tons ; and the last key of the noble 
structure was driven into its place by Mr. George Hawks, 
then Mayor of Gateshead, on the 7th June, 1849, thereby 
closing the sixth and last arch, the first segment of the first 
of which arches had been fixed not twelve months before, 
It is said that, some opposition having been offered to the 
band of the Gateshead works playing at the inauguration 
of the noble structure they had raised, Mr. Hawks vowed 
that if hisband did not appear neither the Queen nor 
anybody else should—the bridge being then still the 
property of the firm. 

About the year 1842, the firm erected a cast-iron 
bridge at York, which spans the river Ouse in one arch 
of 172 feetin width. They also reconstructed Rowland 
Burdon’s famous iron bridge at Sunderland, which con- 
sists of asingle arch of about 237 feet span, at a level of 
about 90 feet above high water mark. They constructed 
the wrought iron gates for the Northumberland Docks, 
and the iron lighthouses at Gunfleet, Harwich, and 
Calais; and supplied the materials for the iron pier at 
Madras—a work of considerable magnitude. 

At the time of the visit of the British Association to 
Newcastle in 1863, there were fifteen hundred hands 
employed in the works, and up to that time the firm had 
completed 92 marine and 58 land engines of 5,000 horse 
power in the aggregate. The number of puddling furnaces 


_they had then in operation was thirty-three. 


We have seen it stated that the first iron boat ever built 
was a row-boat, in the year 1821, on the river Tyne, at the 
Gateshead Ironworks. The inventor was a man named 
Samuel Thyne, who is said to have died in poverty at 
South Shields between twenty and thirty years ago. 
Three brothers and two other persons joined him in the 
experiment ; and when their employer, Sir Robert Shafto 
Hawks, found out what they were buying sheet iron for, 
he made them a present of as much as was required, 
When the tiny vessel was launched, cannons were fired, 
and quite a demonstration made. The boat afterwards 
ran races successfully against wooden boats of the same 
capacity ; but a party of twelve having ventured on board 
of it on Ascension Day, 1826, to accompany the Mayor's 
barge, according to ancient custom, it was unfortunately 
upset by a steam vessel on the return in the evening, & 
little above the Crooked Billet, and a young man and a 
young woman named John Lambton and Mary Gregg 
lost their lives, This caused the owners of the boat to lay 
it up, and it rusted away. 

WILttAmM BROOKIE. 





firm of 


About seven or eight years ago the 
Hawks, Crawshay, and Sons was destroying many 
of its old books, and, hke some others, I had the 


curiosity to look into a few of them. On the 
inside of the back of one of the books was written 4 
memorandum, of which I subjoin a copy. As it had 
evidently been written by the late Mr. George Hawks, 
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it may be of some interest. I am sorry I did not 
keep the original, but simply took a copy of it at the 
time. I might also say that I believe the family of which 
Iam a member has been in the employ of the said firm 
from its commencement ; if not, certainly very shortly 
after that time. Tuomas TINDALE, Gateshead, 


**% 


(Cory.) 

The present firm of Hawks, Crawshay, and Sons was 
commenced by Mr. William Hawks, who commenced 
bu-iness with a few blacksmiths’ shops near New Dept- 
ford, in or about the year 1747. 

Signed by G. Hawks, 
January 7th, 1827, 
Grandson of the last named Wm. Hawks. 
Attested by Elias Henderson, aged 81 years, the 
oldest servant of the Company, from his own 
knowledge and that of his elders. 

The rolling mills, erected to roll hoop iron some time 
about 1800, were afterwards altered to roll bolts, &c. 

The testing machine, some time about 1813, and believed 
to be the first one erected in England, The present 
machine was opened Ist January, 1818. 

William Hawks, senior, and Co,, commenced making 
studded cable chains in 1813, Short link-chain (without 
studs) were in use before this time for mooring ships to 
quays nd wharfs, 


Houghtan Feast, 


Houghton Feast was originated in the time of Queen 
Mary by Barnard Gilpin, Rector of Houghton-le-Spring. 
When the rector provided the feast, he generally killed a 
bullock, and with that and other articles of food he feasted 
the poor, Gilpin was ordered to be beheaded according 
to the decree of Queen Mary, and was on his way to 
London for that purpose when the horse on which he 
was travelling fell down, and, through the fall, Gilpin 
had his leg broken, He was taken care of by an inn- 
keeper. During his illness, Queen Mary died, and Queen 
Elizabeth, who succeeded her, ordered all clergymen who 
happened to be prisoners at the time to be set free, 
After his demise, the feast at Houghton continued to be 
observed by the people. It gradually got to assume greater 
importance, and strolling players visited the place on the 
anniversary of the day on which Gilpin had enter- 
tained the poor. The feast falls between the 5th and the 
10th of October, 





Wittram Rosson, Fence Houses. 


The Betsp Cains, 


During the hearing of a case in the Admiralty Court, in 
December, 1855, Dr. Lushington remarked that, some- 
where about forty years before, he was engaged in a suit 
in which the identical vessel that brought over William 
the Third from Holland was concerned. That vessel was 
the Princess Mary. According to the most reliable 
accounts, she was built on the Thames in the earlier 
Part of the seventeenth century. There is a popular 





story to the effect that she was afterwards purchased by 
the Prince of Orange, or his adherents, as an addition to 
the Dutch-built fleet which was destined to play so essen- 
tial a prelude to the Revolution of 1688, The prince, it 
was said, expressly selected this vessel to convey himself 
and suite to England; and he bestowed upon her the 
above name, in honour of his consort, the daughter of 
James the Second. 

When the Revolution was an accomplished fact, the 
claims of the Princess Mary to the royal favour were not 
overlooked. During the whole of William’s reign, she 
held a place of honour as one of the king’s yachts, and, 
after his demise, she was regularly used as the pleasure 
yacht of Queen Anne, By this time, however, her 
original build had been much interfered with, through 
the numerous and extensive repairs she had from time to 
time undergone, On the death of the Queen, she came 
into the possession of that ‘‘wee bit German lairdie,” 
his Majesty King George I., and, by his order, she 
ceased to form part of the royal establishment. About 
the middle of last century, she was sold by the Govern- 
ment to the Messrs, Walters, of London, from whom she 
received the name of the Betsy Cains, in honour, we are 
told, of some West Indian lady of that name, After 
having been long and profitably employed by her 
new owners in the West India trade, she was sold 
to another London firm of the name of Carlins; 
and, alas for the mutability of fortune! the once 
regal craft was converted into a collier, and 
employed in the conveyance of coals between New- 
castle and London. Through all her varied vicissi- 
tudes, however, she is said to have still retained her 
ancient reputation as “‘a lucky ship and fast sailer.” 
About the year 1825, she was transferred by purchase to 
Mr. George Finch Wilson, of South Shields, and finally, 
on the 17th of February, 1827, having sailed from Shields 
with a cargo of coals for Hamburg, she met with a heavy 
gale from the east-south-east, and was obliged to put back 
for the Tyne. When she reached the bar, however, the 
sea was breaking tremendously upon it, and she was 
driven upon the Black Middens, near the Spanish Bat- 
tery, at the north side of the entrance. It was for some 
time expected that the tough old craft would be got off, 
hut the weather continuing tempestuous she finally went 
to pieces, The crew were taken out of the vessel by the 
Northumberland lifeboat. 

The news of the disaster to the Betsy Cains excited a 
very lively sensation throughout the North-Country, She 
had always been regarded, especially by the sailors, with 
an almost superstitious feeling of interest and veneration ; 
and, at the time of the wreck, this feeling was doubtless in 
no small measure enhanced by the quotation of one of 
those ‘‘ memorable ” prophecies which are every now and 
then cropping up, and which was said to be associated 
with this particular vessel’s fortunes, viz., “ that the 
Catholics would never get the better while the Betsy 
Cains was afloat!” The Catholic Association was then 
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threatening to convulse the kingdom, and Catholic 
Emancipation came two years afterwards. 

While the vessel was lying in a wrecked state, many 
strangers visited the spot to take a more or less minute 
survey of her, After she broke up, the folks of Shields 
were inundated with applications for portions of her 
remains, The applications on the part of the Orange 
lodges were especially importunate. Snuff-boxes, knife- 
boxes, candle-boxes, and souvenirs of various kinds were 
made in large numbers of bits of the wreck, and such 
as were sold by their makers brought exorbitant prices. 
Each of the members of the Corporat‘ca of Newcasile 
was presented with a snuff-box. 

A painting of the Betsy Cains, which was made by 
Mr. James Ferguson, of North Shields, was, at one 
time, in the possession of Mr. Henry Hewison, of Seaton 
Burn, A lithograph was subsequently executed from 
the picture by Mr. William Davison, of Sunderland. 
A carved figure, part of the night-heads, is still in the 
possession of the Master and Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House of Newcastle, and a beam with gilt mould- 
ings, which formed part of the principal cabin, was 
among the rich antiquarian treasures of the late Mr, 
George Rippon, of Waterville, near North Shields, 


As already indicated, it was long a popular belief that 
the Betsy Cains was the ship in which the Prince of 
Orange took passage to England, Even Dr. Lushington, 
as we have seen, shared in the general impression. It 
was this belief that led the Orangemen of the North to 
place so much value on mere scraps of the wreck. There 


is no reason to think that the impression that has been so 
thoroughly ground into the popular mind can be easily 
and speedily eradicated. Nevertheless, the Betsy Cains 
had really no claim to the honour, if we may so call it, 
that was conferred upon her. When the late Mr. Robert 
Sutherland, of Shields, related the story in the Newcast!e 
Weekl Chronicle in 1875, a correspondent from Sunderland 
hastened to correct it, Calling attention to Macaulay's 
description of the passage of the fleet up the Channel, 
wherein the historian says that the vessel in which 
William landed at Torbay was a frigate named the Brill, 
the Sunderland writer went on to say that, some years be- 
fore, a gentleman, then well-known in Newcastle, wrote 
to Mr. Macaulay, directing his attention to certain para- 
graphs anent the Betsy Cains that had appeared in the 
local newspapers, Macaulay’s reply, which was not 
published till the Sunderland correspondent forwarded it 
to the Weekly Chronicle, settled the matter. A copy of 
the historian’s atatement is here appended :— 


Albany, London, Jan, 31, 1856. 

Sir,—There must be some mistake about the ship you 
mention, She may have been one of the Royal yachts in 
the seventeenth century, and William may have come 
over in her to marry his cousin, the Princess Mary, in 
1677. It is probable that the vessel received its name on 
that occasion, But it is quite certain that the voyage of 
William from Helvoetsluys to Torbay, 1688, was per- 
formed, not in a yacht, but in a man-of-war named the 
Brill. That voyage was no pleasure excursion. There 
was every reason to expect a battle, and the Prince had 


~made all his arrangements in anticipatiun of such an 


event. The fact that he sailed in the Brill is established 
by a mass of evidence, against which no tradition can be of 
the smallest avail.—I have the honour to be, sir, your 
taithful servant, T. B. Macautay. 


THE WRECK OF THE BETSY CAINS, 


From a Picture by J. W. Carmichael. 
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Ralph Lambton‘'and his 
Waunvs, 


Something like twenty or thirty years ago, Mr. Ralph 
Lambton, of Morton House, and his renowned foxhounds 
were yet well remembered, and often gleefully alluded to, 
by many an old stager in Durham county, who in times 
past had eagerly followed this rattling pack on ‘‘shankey’s 
naig,” or, perchance, astride some “ shaggy naig ta’en frae 
the pleugh.” Now, alas! of these there remain but few 
(and they are far advanced in life) that are left to tell of 
the exploits which they witnessed in the chase with the 
Lambton hounds, when, in the “twenties” and earlier, 
the redoubtable owner and master of the hounds, with his 
burly huntsman, Jack Winter, provided such royal sport 
for the hunting fraternity within the Palatinate. 

Mr, Lambton, like a fit and proper M.F.H., and not 
unlike the great Bonaparte in generalship, though it was in 
hunting—which the Iron Duke said possessed all the 
excitement of war, with a tithe of its dangers—knew the 
name and character of every dog in his kennels; and, 
moreover, it has been stated, could recognise the par- 
ticular voice of any hound that chanced to “‘ give mouth ” 
when in cover, His lusty “Hark! to Brevity”—a 
hound of fine scent—has been heard more than a mile 
away when the pack has been ranging the Ryhope Dene. 
Here, one day, when the dene had apparently been 
drawn blank, that notorious character, Dicky Chilton, 
late of Bishopwearmouth, wildly threw up his hat, and 
bawled out, ‘Stole away!” (An old lady, brambling, it 
seems, had just informed Richard that the fox had, 
some time that morning, startled her by the covor side !) 
Dicky’s welcome cry at once attracted Lambton, who, 
with the hounds and a hundred horsemen in scarlet, came 
dashing ‘around to the opposite ‘side of the dene, where 
Chilton, like the boy in the wolf story, stood. ‘* Where 
did you see the fox, Chilton?” demanded the impetuous 
squire, suspiciously, on recognising the hallooer. ‘I 
didn’t see the fox, sir; an old woman told me,” coolly 
answered this Merry Andrew, who would have cheeked 
the Grand Seignor himself. ‘An old woman told you!” 
said Lambton, grinning, and grasping his weighty whip. 
“Do you always believe an old woman’s story, you 
traitor?” ‘*.No, sir,” said Dick promptly—he was eyeing 
the whip—“nor a young woman’s either, an’ it please 
your honour.” Chilton was gifted in repartee, and, 
Withal, was as cute as the vixen. His diverting reply is 
said to have tickled and somewhat appeased the old fox- 
hunter, who would have thought little of giving Dicky 
Chilton as sound a flogging as he once gave to Tommy 
Clegram, the earth-stopper, in Tunstall Hope. 

Two other anecdotes are related of Mr. Lambton, 
which are especially characteristic of this honest, out- 
spoken squire of old, in his capacity as a proud master of 
his own well-trained hounds. 





On one occasion, when 


bunting, Mr, Ralph had been more than usually ‘put out” 








during the day by a group of reckless men on horseback, 
who would persist in getting in advance of the hounds, and 
even, sometimes, heading the fox, in their wild career. 
At last, losing all patience with these pests to every hunt, 
the old fox-hunter cried loudly to his huntsman, in his 
own deliberate and most sarcastic tones, ‘* Call my hounds 
off! Call my hounds off, Jack Winter! The gentlemen 
will catch the fox!” Sometimes, however, the gentleman 
fox-hunter, a member of the hunt, would be severely 
rebuked by Mr, Lambton, who was no respecter of persons, 
if he at all transgressed the laws of the chase, It s0 
happened that a Northern gentleman, well-known in 
hunting circles, did so transgress; in fact, like Byron’s 
hero to the letter, it is said :— 


He broke, ’tis true, some statutes of the laws 

Of hunting—for the sagest youth is frail ; 

Rode o’er the hounds, it may be, now and then, 
d once o’er several counsry gentlemen ! 


At least, in misadventure—the old huntsman’s son told 
me—this fiery rider from the North rode over two or 
three of the famous hounds, when, of course, the grand 
old M.F.H. reproved him wrathfully. Mr. Harley, I 
shall call him, who was, at that day, full of youth, re- 
torted somewhat sharply ; and Mr, Ralph, in return, told 
him to be d——d. “Idid not come here to be d——~d, 
Mr. Lambton,” said the young gentleman, soothingly. 
“Then, go home! Go home, Harley, and be d—d/” 
enjoined the Lambton Nimrod, in a voice of thunder. 
Ren, Fence Houses, 








Coal in the Parti. 





Coal is said to have been known in this district in the 
time of the ancients. The discovery of ashes in the 
Roman stations at Ebchester, Lanchester, and other 
places, is recognised as conclusive testimony to the use of 
coal by that people. 

Fordyce, in his ‘* History of Durham,” says :—“ One of 
the earliest documents in which coal is mentioned, relative 
to the county of Durham, is the Boldon Book of Bishop 
Pudsey, 1180, in which, though the term ‘wodlades’ fre- 
quently occurs, are the following notices of coal :—At 
Bishopwearmouth, ‘the smith has twelve acres for the iron 
work of the carts, and finds his own coal’; and at Sedge- 
field, the smith has one oxgang upon similar conditions. 
At Escomb, near Bishop Auckland, a collier holds a toft 
and croft, and four acres, providing coals for the cart-smith 
of Coundon.” He goes on to say that the earliest 
workings of coal in the county of Durham are understood 
to have been by drifts at its outcrop, “along its western 
limit, which passes by Heleyfield, Broomshields, Wol- 
singham Common, Bedburn, Woodlands, and Barnard 
Castle.” 

With regard to the early shipment of coals from the 
North, the following incident, which is velated in the 
Shipping World for November, 1883, proves om there 
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was not only a coal trade on the Tyne five centuries and 
a half ago, but a foreign coal trade, however limited it 
may have been in its scope and character :—‘* During 
the night of the 3lst of July, in the year 1325, 
when Edward II. had exhausted the patience of the 
nation, Thomas Kente, a merchant of Pontoise, was sail- 
ing in the North Sea, homeward bound. Suddenly he found 
himself surrounded by armed ships, and taken as a French 
prize into the harbour of Yarmouth, Rente petitioned 
the king and Parliament for the recovery of his goods, 
affirming that he was a liege man, who had been to New- 
castle with a cargo of wheat, and was returning with a 
cargo of coals, and had nothing to do with the king’s 
troubles in France. The petition was preserved, and 
printed in the Rolls of Parliament.” The same article 
goes on to say:—‘* By the time that the first Stuart 
monarch in England was established on his throne, four 
hundred English ships were engaged in carrying coals from 
this river to various parts of his Majesty’s dominions, 
besides foreign vessels that came in fleets of fifty sail at 
once,” as often and rapidly as wind and weather permitted, 
to convey the staple produce beyond the seas. 
Mark Nostz, Blackhill, 


The statement that Henry III. granted license to the 
good men of Newcastle to dig coals, &c., is probably an 
historical fiction. It was originally made by Ralph 
Gardiner in his “ England’s Grievance Discovered,” and 
has been faithfully copied ever since. Brand found some 
difficulty in accepting the statement, for, in quoting it, he 
adds, ‘‘which, however, on a search in the Tower of 
Loudon, I could not find.” No one seems to have taken 
any further trouble in the matter till Mr. Robert L. 
Galloway, making a searching investigation into the early 
history of the coal trade for a paper he was about to read 
before the Society of Antiquaries a few years ago, dis- 
covered that Gardiner was wrong. Instead of the grant 
being made by Henry III. in 1238, it was not until 1350 
that the men of Newcastle obtained it, and the monarch 
who gave it them was Edward III. Here is the proof 
from Mr. Galloway’s paper in the Archeologia Aliana, 
vol, viii., p. 184 :— 

We have now arrived at the period when the men of 
Newcastle obtained their first license from the king to 
dig and to take coals and stone in certain portions of land 
outside the walls of the town, and to make their profit 
therefrom in aid of their fee-farm rent. Inthe year 1350, 
upon supplication made, they obtained a nt on the 
following terms :—‘‘The king to his beloved Mayor and 
bailiffs and good men of our town ot Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, greeting. Because on your part petition has been 
made to us that, since you hold the town aforesaid from 
us at fee-farm, we may be willing to concede to you that 
in the common ground of the town aforesaid, without the 
walls of the same town, in places called the Castlefield 
and the Frith, you may have the wer to dig and to 
take coals and stone from thence, and to make your profit 
of the same in aid of your farm aforesaid, as often and in 
such way aS may seem to you to be expedient; we, 
avout acceding to your petition in this matter, have 
caused a license of this kind to be granted to you. And 
this to you, and others whom it may concern, we signify 
by the present letter . . to have effect during our 


good pleasure, Witness as above [witness the king at 
Westminster, the first day of December], by the king 
himself and Council, and for 20s. paid intc the haniper,” 

The above payment is acknowledged in the Exchequer 
Roll for the same year :—** Maior ballivi et probi homines 
ville Novi Castri super Tynam dant viginti solidos solutos 
pro licencia fodiendi carbones et petram in communi ville 
predicte extra muros ejusdem ville.” 

The license recited above occurs on the Patent Roll of 
the twenty-fourth year of Edward III. That this is the 
license usually stated to have been granted to the men of 
Newcastle by Henry ITI. on the first day of December, in 
the twenty-third year of his reign, is evident, not only 
from the terms of the t, but also from the circum- 
stance that Gardiner [upon whose sole authority the 
statement seems to rest], having given it as belonging to 
the reign of Henry ITI., makes no allusion to it under the 
reign of Edward III,, among the rolls of whose reign it 
is now to be found. Several writers have noticed 
a diificulty in connection with the date which Gardiner 
has assigned to this grant; but, the patent roll for the year 
to which it was referred happening to be one of the few 
which are missing, the detection of the error was more 
difficult, The Exchequer roll for the twenty-third year 
of Henry III, is, however, extant, and there is no such 
<——— from the men of Newcastle entered upon it. 

n regard to the second grant stated by Gardiner to 
have been made to Newcastle by Henry IIL, in the 
thirty-first year of his reign, it need only be remarked 
that it is evidently a mistaken reference to that given to 
the town by Edward III. in the thirty-first year of his 


reign, 

The Patent and Charter Rolls for the thirty-first year of 
Henry III. are in existence, and in neither of them is 
such a grant to be found. 


Those who care to investigate the early records of the 
coal trade should read Mr. Galloway’s paper, which is the 


~ most exhaustive treatise of the kind that we possess, In 


the meantime, readers of this note will promote the 
accuracy of local history if they will make a marginal 
reference to Mr. Galloway’s discovery in the following 
publications :— 


Bourne’s History of Newcastle, page 146. 

Brand's ony bee Newcastle, vol. ii., pages 140 and 252, 
Mackenzie’s History of Newcastle, page 603. 

Sykes’s Local Records, under date 1239. 

Richardson’s Local Historian’s Table Book, vol. i., page 72. 
Industrial Resources of the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, paye 17. 
Bruce’s Handbook to Newcastle, 1886 edition, page 7. 


RicHARD WELFORD, Neweastle. 


At about the close of the twelfth century William the Lion 
(whose reign terminated in 1214 a.p.) granted the monks 
of Holyrood Abbey the tithe of the colliery of Carriden, 
near Blackness, along with the tithe of the harbour at 
the same place. This seems to be the first reliable 
record in the history of coal mining. In the same 
reign (between 1210 and 1214) the monks of Newbattle 
Abbey received the grant of a colliery and quarry 00 
the sea-shore at Preston, in the lands of Tranent, 4 
district which from that early period downward con- 
tinued to be famous for its production of coal. 

Previous to the reign of King John, there appear to 
be no allusions to the existence of a coal-trade in Eng- 
land. At the close of his conflict with the barons, 
when, by the granting of Magna Charta (1215), a greatly 
increased security was given to subjects in the possession 
of these lands and rights, we have evidence of a com- 
mencement having been made to work coal and to convey 
it from the North to London, As early as the year 1228 
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alane in the metropolis is mentioned under the name of 
Seacole Lane, clearly showing that some trade in sea 
coal was at that time in progress there, 

In 1236, the monks of Newminster Abbey, near Mor- 
peth, in Northumberland, received a grant of some land 
on the sea-shore near Blyth, with a right-of-way to the 
shore to obtain seaweed for tillage, and . sea coal wherever 
it might be found. In 1240, the same monks received 
another charter authorising them to get sea coal for use 
of the forge at one of theirGranges. From this time for- 
ward referenees to the working and use of coal are 
frequently to be met with, 

‘The earliest allusion to the coal trade at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne appears to be in 1268-9, when a number of 
persons were brought before the justices to answer the 
complaint of the Prior of Tynemouth for ‘‘having vi et 
armis come to the Prior’s mills, at Shields, burned them 
down, threatened and maltreated some of the monks, and 
seized and taken away a ship of the Prior’s, lying there 
laden with sea coal.” In 1281, the town was returned as 
worth £200 (temp. Edward I.) to the burgesses, the 
advance in its value being ascribed to the new trade in 
sea coal, 

The working of coal soon became general throughout 
the kingdom, and, at the close of the reign of Edward I, 
(1307), the mineral was being dug, though doubtless on a 
small scale, in most of the coalfields of England, Wales, 
and Scotland. J. M. Russewt, Liverpool. 


OW Newrastle Travesuren, 





ALDER DUNN. 


Ever since Mr, Grainger’s time, Newcastle has had a 
high reputation for handsome shops in almost every 
branch of business. In that respect, at least, few towns 
in the kingdom can equal it. Thirty or forty years ago 
many of the tradesmen had made a name for their 
specialities, and their customers believed in them as the 
Graper, the clothier, the hatter, par excellence, and 
patronised them accordingly. The old class of pitman 
was a true conservative in his dislike of change, and 
stuck to certain shops which had gained his confidence, 
most religiously. A friend would ask, “ Where did ye 
buy that bonny goon, Janey?” ‘‘At Alder Dunn’s! Aa 
wadn’t gan ne way else,” would be the answer. ‘‘ That’s 
aclivvor cap,Geordie. Whor did ye buy’t?” ‘ At Palmer, 
Franks’s; aa elwis gan thor,” Geordie would likely reply. 
The once noted tradesmen whom we here mention have 
long since retired from business, and joined the great 
majority, so that we cannot be said to be puffing either 
them or their wares. 

Of the three great drapery establishments in Market 
Street, one was, for several years, occupied by Mr. 
William Alder Dunn. Although it is close upon thirty 
years since that gentleman retired into private life, 


elderly ladies still grow animated and aglow with 
pleasure at the mere mention of his name, Most gentle- 
manly and courteous in his manners, with a smile and 
bow for the poorest and the humblest, Mr. Dunn was the 
very prince of ** shop-walkers,” The elderly lady, who 
is still fond of a little occasional shopping, will tell you 
that, although there are many fine gentlemanly men still 
in the great drapery establishments of Newcastle, there is 
not one who can “hold a candle” to Alder Dunn. 
For many years, Mr. Dunn was one of the _best- 
known figures in Newcastle He was to be 
seen at his shop-door in Market Street from 
morning till night, bareheaded, smiling, and pleasant, 
ready to take charge of his lady patrons and introduce 
them to the salesmen they wanted. His pleasant manner 
never varied. He was as bland and courteous to the fish 
or basket woman who wanted a yard of cheap calico as to 
the lady customer alighting from her carriage. It is 
pleasant to be able to add that Mr. Dunn’s admirable 
courtesy was not on the surface ; for he was a most kind 
and indulgent master. He certainly took care that his 
employees did their work with civility and attention, and 
so far he waé very strict. But his old shop assistants still 
speak of him with the greatest of respect and liking ; and 
all who had business dealings with him admit that he was 
an upright and honourable tradesman. — 

Mr. Dunn first began business in the Side, nearly 
fifty years ago. He was the first draper in the district 
who accommodated his customers with chairs, and the 
innovation, it is said, was received with great surprise, 
After leaving the Side for Market Street, he entered 
into partnership with Mr. E. M. Bainbridge, now head 
of the establishment of Bainbridge and Co. This would 
be about forty years ago; and on dissolving partnership 
with Mr. Dunn, Mr, Bainbridge, in company with Mr. 
Muschamp, entered on the great and flourishing business 
now so widely known. Left alone, Mr. Dunn conducted 
a successful trade for many years, under the style of W 
Alder Dunn. It was somewhat peculiar that the shop 
was never called by customers Dunn’s, or Mr. Dunn’s, 
but always “ Alder Dunn’s”—pronounced as though it 
were one word. 

Mr. Dunn, having realised a fortune, gave up business 
in September, 1858, and the large concern passed into 
other hands, retaining, however, the name under which it 
has ever since been conducted. 


HADWEN BRAGG, 

As the large and handsome establishment of Bragg and 
Co., Pilgrim Street, has just entered upon the hundredth 
year of its existence, completing its centenary at the end 
of 1887, a sketeh of the founder of the concern may per- 
haps be found more than usually interesting. 

Hadwen Bragg was one of the “‘ people called Quakers,” 
and a native of Cumberland. He came to Newcastle 
when a very young man, and first began business asa 
draper at the east end of Mosley Street, in the year 1788. 
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Before long Mr. Bragg felt himself justified in entering 
upon larger premises, and so he purchased from the 
Misses Peareth a small portion of the building now occu- 
pied by the firm. He had by this time gained the repu- 
tation of an honest, upright tradesman, and a man of 
great business capacity, and, of course, all the confidence 
which such a character brings with it. He had married 
a lady who was a prominent member of the Society of 
Friends, and a preacher, or what was then called 
a “minister,” in that connexion. By this marriage 
he had two sons and two daughters —one of the 
latter marrying a Mr. Priestman. This gentleman 
we believe to have been the late Mr. Jonathan 
Priestman, who was well-known in Newcastle, in his 
younger days, as the “handsome Quaker,” but better 
stili as forward in almost every good and philanthropic 
work in the town, é 

The life of a quiet, gentle, sedate man of business, such 
as Mr, Hadwen Bragg’s seems to have been, presents 
little material for a biography. Like most of the 
Friends, of his time especially, he interested himself in 
all the various charities and good works of the town. 
* Not slothful in business,” ne always found time for 
public usefulness, and in tli» |e had the ready and willing 
assistance of his admirable wife. 

Mr. Hadwen Bragg died about 1823, and at his decease 
the name of the firm was altered to Margaret Bragg and 
Sons—i.e., John Hadwen Bragg and Charles Bragg. On 
the death of their mother, and for soma vears after, the 
two sons conducted the business under the st~le of 
Charles Bragg and Co, About the year 1840, Messrs. 
Bragg purchased the business and stock of Messrs. 
Dearman, Robson, and Co., Market Street. To assist 
them in this, they engaged a young man named Thomas 
Foster Potts, who remained with the firm until the death 
of Mr. Charles Bragg, which took place in 1874, when Mr. 
Potts became sole proprietor. Pricr to this, very large 
additions (including the premises of the old Wewcastle 
Courant) were added to the already extensive concern. 

Mr. Potts survived Mr. Charles Bragg only five years, 
having died in 1879, On his decease, his widow and 
nephew (Mr. Murton) succeeded to the business, and are 
now the sole proprietors of the extensive concern. 

While going over the large and handsome establishment 
in Pilgrim Street, the writer could not help looking 
back ferty or fifty years, and seeing, aa it were, the 
busy printers, and all the flurry, excitement, and bustle 
of a publishing night (inseparable from even an old- 
fashioned weekly paper), and contrasting it with tha 
quiet calm of an aristocratic drapery establishment. 
The old building recalled also the kindly, pleasant 
face of Edward Walker, who lived on the premises (as 
nearly all tradespeople did in his day), and who was noted 
for his hospitality and as agocd and generous employer. 
The house itself, with its broad staircase cf black oak, its 
beautiful carving, and the fine tracery of the ceilings of its 
rooms, is still pretty much as it was sixty years ago, 


save for the different uses to which the several apartments 
are now put. We dare say that but few of our readers 
will remember the sad death of Mr. Walker, who expired 
while at dinner in his own house, from suffocation, due to 
a fish-bone having lodged in the throat. 

It is interesting here to mention that the respected 
general manager of the North-Eastern Railway Company, 
Mr. Henry Tennant, was, when quite a young man, 
employed in the counting-house of the Messrs. Bragg. He 
left that firm to fill a subordinate position on the North- 
Eastern Railway ; but his merits soon procured him promo- 
tion, until b~ <ttained the high position which he now 
so worthily fills, 

Those unacquainted with old Newcastle will be hard to 
persuade that, sixty years ago, there was a large garden 
im Railway Bank, which extended down to dull, gloomy 
Manor Street. Yet such was the fact, and we mention 
it to call attention to a robbery committed in Messrs. 
Braee’s old premises in 1817, the thieves gaining admit- 
tance from the garden at the back. We copy a quaint 
little bill, which is framed and glazed and still kept in 
the office of the firm :— 

Ssop Broken. 


Whereas, on Saturday night or Sunday morning last, 
the shop of Mr. Hadwen Bragg, of Pilgrim Street, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, was feloniously broken, and the follow- 
ing valuable articles stolen therefrom :—Several dresses of 
printed sarsinets, re dark blue ground, or 
white; several also on light blue ground; somo of 
each with borders, for robes. Several imitation Indian 
scarf shawls, with pine and white ground, crimson, 
scarlet, and emerald green; and set short scarfs or 
mantlets of the same description. 

A handsome reward will be paid for the discovery or 
apprehension of the offender or offenders, and the restora- 
tion of the property, on the conviction of such offender or 
offenders, by application to the Mayor’s Chamber, where 
information is requested to be communicated. 

It is particularly requested that if any goods of the 
above description be offered either to pawnbrokers or 
drapers, they will detain the parties, and give notice, &c., 
ax above, 

Mayor’s Chamber, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oct, 13, 1817. 


Captain Nicholls and his merry men would be surprised 
if such a bill as the foregoing were to emanate from 
the Mayor’s Chamber now-a-days. It is gratifying to 
mention, however, that the “‘ offenders” concerned in the 
above robbery were afterwards captured in Dublin, and 
were treated to a long sea voyage at the expense of the 
Government. W, W. W. 





Badwen Bragg’s Rinsmen and Descendants. 

I have read with much interest the article on Hadwen 
Bragg which appeared in the columns of the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle of January 22. To the people of New- 
castle and Tyneside generally it must be gratifying to 
know that the founder of one of the oldest established 
concerns in the district was, as W. W. W. observes, “an 
honest, upright tradesman, and a man of great business 
capacity ”; but the name of Hadwen Bragg should have 
an interest for hundreds of readers in other parts of 
the country who never heard of the firm of Bragg and 
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Co., now completing its centenary. I, therefore, ask per- 
mission to tell something about ‘‘the quiet, gentle, 
sedate man of business” who commenced life as a draper 
in Mosley Street in the year 1788, 

At the beginning of last century there lived at 
Netherand, in Cumberland, one Isaac Bragg, and he had 
ason named John Bragg, who, in the year 1749, married 
at Colthouse, near Hawkshead, in North Lancashire, Mar- 
garet Hadwen, the daughter of one John Hadwen. This 
pair had five sons and two daughters; one of the sons 
being Hadwen Bragg, the Newcastle draper. W. W. 
W. says ‘‘ He married a lady who was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and a preacher, or what 
was then called a ‘minister’ in that connection,” The lady 
thus referred to was Margaret Wilson, a daughter of 
Isaac and Rachel Wilson, of Kendal ; and the marriage 
took place at that town—probably in the Friends’ Meeting 
House—in the year 1790, the bridegroom being then 27 years 
of age, and having been two years in business in Newcastle. 
How, it may be asked, did Hadwen Bragg, of New- 
castle, and Margaret Wilson, of Kendal, become acquain- 
ted? In those days Newcastle and Kendal were not in 
easy communication with each other. Even now a rail- 
way journey between the two towns consumes a consider- 
able part of a day. The origin of the acquaintance 
between the pair may be found in the fact that both 
belonged to Quaker families. Kendal was then, as it is 
now, a stronghold of the Society of Friends ; and there 
was, doubtless, frequent intercourse between the Friends 
there and those scattered over Cumberland and in New- 
castle and Darlington. There was, moreover, already a 
connection between the Braggs and the Wilsons for twelve 
years previously, Margaret Wilson, the first cousin of the 
wife of Hadwen Bragg, had married Isaac Bragg, who, if 
I mistake not, was an elder brother of Hadwen. After 
& useful life, Mr. Hadwen Bragg died in 1820, ieaving 
sons and daughters. W, W. W. says, “‘ One of the latter 
married a Mr. Priestman. This gentleman we believe 
to have been the late Mr. Jonathan Priestman, who 
was well known in Newcastle in his younger 
days as the ‘ handsome Quaker,’ but better still as for- 
ward in almost every good and philanthropic work in the 
town.” Thisis so. Mr, Priestman, who was the son of 
Mr, David Priestman, was born in 1787, and in 1814 he 
wedded Miss Rachel Bragg, then in her 24th year. In 
the following year there was born to them at Summerfield 
a daughter, named Elizabeth Priestman, after her paternal 
grandmother. Other sons and daughters followed, all 
‘born at Summerfield, and the name of Priestman is not 
likely soon to become extinct. In 1839 the name became 
linked with another name probably destined to have an 
enduring place in English history. In that year a young 
Quaker from Rochdale, named John Bright, came to 
Neweastle and wedded the Elizabeth Priestman already 
mentioned, the grand-daughter of Hadwen Bragg. Their 
tnarried life was, however, but of short duration, for Mrs. 
Bright died in 1841. It was when overwhelmed with 


grief for the loss of his young wife that Mr. Cobden saw 
Mr. Bright, and urged him to join in the battle for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, with the result which all 
students of history know. Mrs. Bright left one daughter, 
named Helen Priestman Bright, who married, in 1866, 
Mr. William Stephens Clark. 

Allow me another paragraph in which I may say some- 
thing about other kinsmen of Mrs. Hadwen Bragg. Her 
brother, John Wilson, married Sarah Dillworth ; and one 
of the sons of this pair, Isaac Wilson, married Mary 
Jowett, of Leeds, by whcm he was the father of Mr. 
Isaac Wilson, the present M,P. for Middlesbrough. 
Dorothy Wilson, an elder sister of Mrs. Hadwen Bragg, 
married, in 1764, John Whitwell, and was the mother of 
Isaac Whitwell, who was the father of Mr. John Whit- 
well, for a number of years M.P. for Kendal. Rachel, a 
sister of Isaac Whitwell, and, of course, a niece of Mrs, 
Hadwen Bragg, married at Kendal, in 1796, Mr. Edward 
Pease, of Darlington, and was thus the grandmother of 
Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, M.P. for the Barnard Castle 
Division of Durham, and of Mr. Henry Fell Pease, M.P. 
for the Cleveland Division of Yorkshire ; and the great- 
grandmother of Mr. Alfred Pease, the member for the 
city of York, Zeta, Uarlisle, 


Mp Lory 'Sise. 


Tyneside is celebrated for its songs. One of the moat 
famous of these is undoubtedly the lyric which narrates 
the adventure of Mr, Baron Graham, one of the judges 
of Assize, in the River Tyne, Some account of the 
author, now partly printed for the first time, together with 
a few particulars of the accident, will give additional 
interest to the words of the song, 





THE AUTHOR. 

The author of **My Lord ’Size” was a tradesman of 
Newcastle—John Shield, who, along with his brother 
Hugh, was in business for many years as a wholesale and 
family grocer. It was in Middle Street, which stood on 
the site of the present Corn Market, that the shop of the 
firm was situated. The brothers, according tothe account 
of one who knew them well, were yery different in 
character. While John was remarkably quiet and in- 
offensive, full of the ‘‘ milk of human kindness,” Hugh, 
though of a generous disposition, was of so warm a temper 
that any attempt to take advantage of him, or offer him 
slight or insult, aroused his ire at once, 

A story in point has come to us from the authority to 
which we have referred. When the erection of the Corn 
Market was first mooted (the old building, of course, not 
the present Corn Market), the brothers had thoughts of 
retiring from business. One day, however, a fussy 
attorney entered the shcp, and, unfortunately for him, 
was received by Mr. Hugh Shield. “Ah!” said the 
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lawyer, rather haughtily, “your shop, Mr. Shield, is 
wanted for a public purpose. So you must think of 
moving. We have agreed to give you——” (mentioning 
the sum). Fora moment Mr, Shield glared at him, and 
then burst out, “Ye hev agreed to gie. Whe are ye? 
Ye beggor, ye shanna ha’d! Get oot!” The Corn 
Market Committee of that day, however, would doubtless 
have power to claim the site in question ; but the solicitor 
for Messrs. Shield found some legal flaw in the deeds, and 
he was instructed to fight the question in the law courts. 
The subsequent litigation was costly, for the expenses 
came to much more than the brothers would have 
willingly taken for their property. The Corn Market 
Committee lost the action, and, of course, had to pay all 
the costs on both sides. 


‘ugh Shield, on retiring from business, bought a small 
estate at Broomhaugh, near Hexham, where he resided 
for many years, He was a bachelor, and on his death he 
left this estate to his brother John, who had previously 
been living in Newcastle, Mr. John Shield removed 
to Broomhaugh, and died there in 1848 at the venerable 
age of 80 years. 

The following kindly and appreciative notice of Mr. 
Shield appeared in the Newcastle Chronicle of 
August 11 in that year :—‘‘Mr. Shield was a highly- 
respected and most worthy man. For a long series of 
years he occupied a very prominent position in New- 
castle, and, in addition to his many amiable and social 
qualities, he possessed poetic gifts of no mean order, 
and added largely to our stock of local songs. Most 
of his writings were distinguished by a rich vein 
of humour, mixed occasionally with keen strokes 
of satire, and always displaying a lively imagi- 
nation and good feeling. But it was not in songs 
alone that he was distinguished, for he wrote many pieces 
of a higher character, which were also deservedly 
admired. As an example of his different styles, we are 
sure we need only mention ‘The Drowned Judge,’ and 
the verses addressed to Mr, Greathead, as the inventor of 
the lifeboat, to prove the versatility of his talent, and re- 
call to the minds of the elder portion of our readers the 
pleasure they were accustomed to derive from the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Shield’s muse. He was indeed one of 
our Newcastle worthies, whose memory will ever be held 
in veneration,” 


Besides his loca’ songs, which were certainly among the 
best and most humorous in the dialect, Mr. Shield was 
the author of various pathetic pieces of very considerable 
merit. ‘‘ Poor Tom, the Blind Boy,” and the address to 
Mr. Greathead, meutioned in the preceding paragraph, 
were, perhaps, among the best of his fugitive pieces. 
The first time “‘My Lord ’Size” appeared in print, we 
believe, was in a collection published in 1827 by the 
author’s friend Akenhead. 


From all that we can learn, however, it would seem 
that Mr. Shield’s song-writing preclivities did not com- 





mend themselves to the members of his family. The 
ladies of his household, we are assured, did all they could 
to discourage his poetic flights. It thus happened that 
he generally wrote his songs when he was away from 
home on his frequent business journeys in the country. 
He thus accumulated a great number of manuscript 
pieces which were never ‘printed, This was well-known 
to one or two friends. When the furniture and library 
at Broomhaugh were sold by auction, after his 
death, a near relative instructed the auctioneer to 
buy the precious manuscript, naming a price which he 
thought would effectually debar competition. Another 
gentleman, however, gave a commission to buy the book 
at any price, and, of course, got it, The purchaser, we 
believe, is still alive, If this notice should meet his 
eye, it may be hoped that he will allow at least a 
selection from his store to be given to the public. 

The Shield family has been widely respected in New- 
castle for many generations. One of the sons of Mr. 
John Shield is still in the land of the living, as well as 
several of his grandchildren. Mr. Hugh Shield, the 
eminent barrister, until lately member of Parliament for 
Cambridge, is a grandson of the poet, 





THE ACCIDENT. 

The accident to Mr. Baron Graham, in describing 
which the author of ‘‘ My Lord ’Size” no doubt took 
the usual poetic licence, occurred many years ago. The 
Mayors of Newcastle at that time occupied the 
Mansion House in the Close, where they entertained 
his Majesty’s judges. According to veracious history, 
his lordship was about to take a trip on the river, pretty 
much as Roger North describes the trip of Lord Guilford. 
While in the act of stepping into the handsome Corpora- 
tion barge lying at the Mansion House stairs, he fell into 
the Tyne, but was, of course, immediately fished out. 
Like Mr. Pickwick, after his bath, the learned judge was 
put to bed, and accommodated with a glass of hot brandy 
and water. Next morning, doubtless, he was able to be 
introduced to several gentlemen who were by no means 
covetous of that honour. 

As far as we can ascertain, there appears to be no 
contemporary account of the disaster. According to 
Mackenzie, Mr. Baron Graham paid four visits to New- 
castle—in 1800, 1804, 1806, and 1810, his first visit being 
paid im the year he was elevated to the judicial bench. 
From official documents to which we have kindly been 
allowed access, we learn that “Sir Robert Graham, 
Knight, one of the Barons of our Lord the King of his 
Court of Exchequer,” was accompanied, in August, 
1810, by Sir Alan Chambre, one of the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. It was probably in that year 
that his lordship was soused in the Tyne. Certa‘n it 
that he never came back again. The affair does not seem 
to have attracted the attention of the newspapers. 
At all events, there is no mention of it in the 
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Newcastle Chronicle of the date specified. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that every effort was made by the 
authorities to keep the accident from coming to the 
knowledge of the public. It came out at last, however, 
with the result we all know. 


The official calendar, signed by “ Fler. Rigge, Clerk of 
Assize for the Northern Circuit,” shows that five 
persons were tried before Mr. Baron Grabam and Mr, 
Justice Chambre for what were then capital crimes : 
two for burglary,. two for horse stealing, and one— 
a@ woman named Ann Shell—for “ feloniously stealing a 
cow of the price of five pounds.” All were sentenced to 
be hanged; but four of them were afterwards reprieved. 
The fifth—John Bowman,. “ guilty of horse stealing ”— 
was presumably executed. Here we get a glimpse of the 
sort of justice that was meted out to common thieves 
sixty or seventy years ago. 





Concerning Mr. Baron Graham, the following bio- 
graphical sketch is given in Foss’s Lives of the Judges: 
—*Graham, Robert, was the son and heir of James 
Graham, Esq., of Dalston, in Middlesex, and was born at 
Hackney, on October 14, 1744. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and, entering the Inner 
Temple in 1766, he was called to the bar in due course. 
After many years’ practice, he was, in February, 1793, 
made Attorney-General to the Prince of Wales, and 
King’s Counsel in the Apri! following. In June, 1800, he 
was raised to the Bench of the Exchequer, on which he eat 
for nearly twenty-seven years. He was not considered a 
very efficient judge, and that his previous reputation as a 
lawyer was not very high appears from Sir Edward Law’s 
remark when he was appointed, ‘That he put Mr. Justice 
Rooke upon a pinnacle.’ His principal distinction was 
his equanimity of temper. So great was his politeness 
and urbanity to every one, that Jekyll said of him, ‘No 
one but his sempstress could ruffle him,’ His dignity 
must have been somewhat disturbed by an unlucky acci- 
dent which befell him at Newcastle, while judge of assize 
there, and which was made the subject of a humorous 
song, from the pen of Mr. John Shield. He resigned in 
February, 1827, in his eighty-third year; but lived several 
years afterwards, and died at his sister’s, at Long Ditton, 
in Surrey, when he was beyond ninety.” 





BOLD ARCHY. 


One line in the song, it will be seen, refers to Bold 
Archy, a noted Newcastle character sixty or seventy years 
ago. Bold Arcky, whose real name was Archibald 
Henderson, was, according to Sykes, “‘a man of gréat 
stature and muscular power,” though he is stated to have 
been “inoffensive in his manners.” He is immortalised 
in several of the local songs of the day. Moreover, he 
forms one of the group of “ Newcastle Eccentrics” which 
was painted by H. P. Parker, Bold Archy died in May, 
1828, in the 87th year of his age. 





THE SONG. 
The gaoler, for trial, had brought up a thief, 
Whose looks seemed a passport for Botany Bay ; 


The lawyers, some with and some wanting a brief, 
Around the green table were seated so gay: 

Grave jurors and witnesses, waiting a call, 

Attorneys and clients, more angry than wise 

With strangers and town’s-people, thronged the Guildhall, 
All waiting and gaping to see my Lord ’Size. 


Oft stretched were their necks, oft erected their ears, 
Still fancying they heard of the trumpets the sound, 
When tidings arrived which dissolved them in tears, 
That my lord at the dead-house was then lying drowned ! 
Straight left téte-a-téte were the gaolor and thief ; 

The horror-struck crowd to the dead-house quick hies ; 
Even the lawyers, forgetful! of fee and of brief, 

Set off, helter-skelter, to view my Lord ’Size. 


And now the Sandhill with the sad tidings rings, 

And the tubs of the taties are left to take care ; 
Fishwomen desert their crabs, lobsters, and lings, 
And each to the dead-house now runs like a hare. 

The glassmen, some naked, some clad, heard the news, 
And off they ran smoking, like hot mutton pies ; 
Whilst Castle Garth tailors, like wild kangaroos, 
Came tail-on-end jumping to see my Lord ‘Size. 


The dead-house they reached, where his lordship they 


‘oun 

Pale, stretched on a plank, like themselves out of breath; 
The coroner and jury were seated around, 

Most gravely inquiring the cause of his death. 

No haste did they seem in their task to complete, 

Aware that from hurry mistakes often rise ; 

Or wishful, perhaps, of prolonging the treat 

Of thus sitting in judgment upon my Lord ’Size, 


Now the Mansion House butler thus gravely deposed : 
‘* My lord on the terrace seemed studying his charge ; 
And when, as I thought, he had got it composed, 

He went down the stairs and examined the barge. 
First the stem he surveyed, then inspected the stern, 
Then handled the tiller, and looked mighty wise ; 

But he made a false step when about to return, 

And souse in the water straight tumbled Lord ’Size.” 


Now, his narrative ended, the butler retired, 
Whilst Betty Watt muttering, half drunk, through oer 


teeth, 
Declared, “‘ In her breast great consarn it inspired, 
That my lord should sae cullishly come to his deeth.” 
Next a keelman was calledfon, Bold Archy his name, 
Who the book as he kissed showed the whites of his eyes ; 
Then he cut an odd caper, attention to claim, 
And this evidence gave them respecting Lord ’Size : 


‘* Aa was’setting the keel, wi’ Dick Stavers and Matt, 
An’ the Mansion House stairs we were just alangside, 
When we a’ three see’d somethin’, but didn’t ken what, 
That was splashing and labbering about i’ the tide. _ 

* It’s-a fluiker,’ ki Dick: ‘ No,’ ki Matt, ‘it’s owre big ; 
It looked mair like a skyet when [ forst see’d it rise.’ 
Kiv aa—for aa’d gettin’ a gliff o’ the wig— 

*Ods marcy! wey, marrows, becrike, it’s Lord ’Size !’ 


“ Sae aa huiked him, and hauled him suin into the keel, 
And o’ top o’ the huddock aa rowled him aboot ; 

An’ his belly aa rubbed, an’ aa skelped his back weel, 
But the water he’d drucken it wadn’t run oot. 

Sae I brought him ashore here, an’ doctors, in vain, 
Forst this way, then that, to recover him tries ; 

For ye see there he’s lying as deed as a stane, 

An’ that’s a’ aa can tell ye aboot my Lord ’Size,.” 


Now the jury for close consultation retired : 
Some “‘ Death accidental” were willing to find ; 
Some “ God’s visitation” most eager required ; 
And some were for ‘* Fell in the river ” inclined. 
But ere on their verdict they all were Be sp 
My lord gave a groan, and wide opened his eyes; 


Then the coach and the trumpeters came with great speed 
And back to the Mansion House carried Lord ‘Size. ; 
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Castle Garth Stairs, 


Standing upon the Swing Bridge over the Tyne at 
Newcastle, and looking up at the steep hill on which 
stand the Castle and the Moot Hall, it is hard to imagine 
the state of the declivity before its face was covered by 
the blocks of houses which now crowd it. Still harder is 
it, looking up the Castle Garth Stairs, hemmed in as thoy 
are on either side by high buildings, to 





neglect their duties, and suffered the place to 
fall into disrepair; for, when Edward III. came 
to the throne, ‘“‘the castle of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
was so decayed that there was not in all the castle a 
single house or room where one could be received, nor 
one gate which could be closed.” Of all this neglect 
advantage would doubtless be taken by enterprising 
citizens ; and so dwellings and shops would be erected on 








recall the time when it was a mere footpath 
running up the wooded side of the hill to 
the ancient British fort perched on its 
summit, Yet it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that such was the case, and that 
the footpath occupied this very site. 
However this may have been, there is no 
reason to doubt that there was here a road- 
way up the hill at least as early as A.D. 120, 
when Hadrian built his bridge across the 
Tyne, for it would be the nearest means of 
access from the bridge to the Roman castle, 
which was built where the Moot Hall now 
stands. It is probable, too, that stairs 
were then formed, and that they have ever 
since followed the same line, 

At what period houses were first built on 
either side of the stairs it would be hard, if 
not impossible, to determine; but it is 
unlikely, as long as the eminence above 
was occupied by fortifications fit for ser- 
vice, that any buildings would be allowed 
here to form a sort of covered way for an 
attacking enemy. What was the nature of 
the buildings on the hill topin Saxon times, 
when Newcastle was the abode of religion 
and went by the name of Monkchester, 





queror, his eldest son Robert erected a 
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castle here, afterwards rebuilt by William AY SS 
Rufus, and again replaced, in the reign 
and under the direction of Henry IIL., by 
the magnificent pile of which the Keep and 
some other portions still remain. 

The Postern which stands near the head 
of the stairs, as shown in our illustration, 
and which Dr, Bruce says is the only 
Norman Postern extant in England if its 
circular arch is original, is a proof of the 
importance attached to this climbing road- 
way. The arch does not go straight 
through the gate tower, but, for greater 





security against an attacking force, changes 

its direction about half way, and goes off at an obtuse 
angle from its original course- So we may safely 
conclude that for some time after the buildiag of the 
Castle no houses were built upon the stairs, But 
we know how the Castle Wardens in time began to 


the stairs. King Edward set to work with vigour, and 
repaired the castle; but, as the town walls were now com- 
pleted, there was less need of the inner fortress, and the 
clearing of its approaches might not be thought so neces 
sary as before. 
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The history of the Castle after this period is a 
history of decadence and decay. People in time were 
allowed to do pretty much as they pleased around it, and 
its precincts became a resort and sanctuary for debtors 
and offenders against justice; for, being within the 
liberties of the County of Northumberland, the town 
authorities had no jurisdiction here. In the Castle Garth, 
tradesmen who were not members of any of the New- 
castle Guilds, and who could not engage in business in the 
town, opened shops in defiance of the burghers and their 
laws. Tailors and shoemakers seem always to have pre- 
dominated in the locality. There is mention of the extra- 
ordinary gathering of cobblers here in the reign of 
Charles II., and down to our day we may notice 
the same peculiarity, Not so numerous as we can 
remember them, but still to be seen in goodly numbers 
on either side of the steep stairs, are the open shop 
fronts with row upon row of boots, shoes, and clogs, 
new and second-hand, displayed to allure the passer-by, 
just as foot coverings of another fashion were shown in 
the reign of the merry monarch, and probably long before, 
Many of the shops, we are sorry to say, are now closed, 
depression in trade having evidently reached even this 
out-of-the-way spot. It is a place, nevertheless, worth 
visiting on occasion ; for there is an old-world quaintness 
about the shops and the street of steps not often to be 
met with now-a-days, even in old towns, 

The Postern alone is a sight an antiquarian would travel 
many miles to see. Above it used to stand the gaoler’s 
house, and there is a tradition that once upon a time a 
subterranean passage led from it to the Keep hard by. 
Just below the Postern a lane runs from the stairs west- 
ward, under the outer wall of the Castle, and a 
little further down another (now called “Low Way”) 
runs nearly parallel with it. There is no thorough- 
fare now through either of them; both are blocked up 
as being unsafe by reason of the ruinous state of the 
adjoining building ; but at one time they used to lead out 
to near the head of the Long Stairs, and the upper one is 
probably the lane mentioned by Mackenzie, called in its 
east part Bankside, and in its western part Sheep’s Head 
Alley, 

We hope it may be long before the fate of these lanes 
befalls the Castle Stairs themselves, for we could ill afford 
to lose such a relic of the past life of our old town and its 
People. 
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The Bowes Tragevy. 





The old castle of Bowes, situated on the little river 
Greta, which flows into the Tees at Rokeby, is sup- 
posed to be the “‘ Turris de Arcubus” of medieval records, 
built by Alan, first Earl of Richmond, in the time of the 
Conqueror. It stands on the north-east edge of that high, 
hilly, and solitary tract called Stainmore, or the Stony 
Moor, a forest without trees, which extends from the 


neighbourhood of Barnard Castle to Kirkby Stephen, in 
Westmoreland. 

In the early part of the last century Bowes was the 
scene of a tragedy which William Mallet, originally 
Malloch, a Scotchman from Crieff settled in London, and 
characterised as ‘‘a vainglorious, worthless person, but a 
goed poet and facile miscellaneous! writer,” made the 
subject of a popular ballad—‘“‘ Edwin and Emma,” 

On the publication of this ballad, in the year 1760, 
Mallet subjoined an attestation of the truth of the facts 
related in it, which Thomas Evans, in his “ Old Ballads, 
Historical and Narrative,” published in 1784, gives his 
readers literally. It is an extract of a letter from the 
curate of Bowes to a Mr. Copperthwaite, who is said to 
have lived at Merrick, a village situated on the Swale, 
about eight miles above Richmond, and who had, it 


‘ appears, inquired into the particulars of the affair, 


It seems there was living at Bowes, at the date to which 
the story refers, a young man named Edwin Wrightson, 
whom the ballad-maker represents to have been “the 
pride of swains, a soul that knew no art.” His father, 
who had by his toil as a husbandman acquired what was 
considered in those days ah andsome competency, expected 
and required that his sop should marry suitably—-that is to 
say. a girl with money. But Edwin had fixed his heart 
unalterably on a pretty young creature named Emma 
Railton, who lived in » humble cottage, ‘‘fast by a 
sheltering wood,” in the vale of the Greta, with her 
mother, a poor widow, 


Whose only wish on earth was now 
To see her blest, and die. 


Emma was as modest and unassuming as she was lovely 
and innocent, being one of those rare women who— 


Though by all a wonder owned, 
Yet know not they are fair. 


Edwin and Emma were both much of the same age, that 
is, growing up to twenty. In point of birth there was no 
disparity, but in point of worldly pelf, much. For 
Emma’s father had died poor, while Edwin’s was, as we 
have said, passing rich. Between this interesting pair, 
who saw each other every day, “a mutual flame was 
quickly caught.” But, though this was soon known and 
acknowledged on both sides, their courtship was all by 
stealth, as Edwin rightly divined that his parents would 
never approve of it, and he could not make up his mind to 
marry without their consent, and so be cut off in his 
father’s last will and testament with a shilling, as was the 
orthodox rule in such cases. 

After the love-meetings had continued for about a year, 
the secret was found out by old Wrightson, who had, 
indeed, for some time suspected that they were enamoured 
of each other, but had pre-determined that nothing 
should come of it. His wife cordially joined him in his 
cold, calculating, mercenary views ; and a hunchbacked 
daughter, named Hannah, would have gone many miles 
out of her way to blight the matrimonial hopes of Emma, 
Ever ready and keen to work mischief, in which she took 
delight, she employed every art to induce her brother to 
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oreak off his connection with his chosen sweetheart, be- 
sides circulating all sorts of lies about her behind her 
back, treating her, when she met her, with notable con- 
tempt, and flouting at her on all occasions, as if she were 
a worthless baggage who had nothing but her fair face to 
recommend her, In short, the trio held it as a maxim, 
that blood was nothing without groats, 

The result was that old Wrightson sternly forbade his 
son ever to meet Emma again in private, and told him 
he would never, on any consideration, consent to his 
marrying a penniless wench. And now the ballad tells 
us that— 


In Edwin’s gentle heart a war 
Of different passions strove ; 

His heart, that durst not disobey, 
Yet could not cease to love. 

Denied her sight, he oft behind 
The spreading hawthorn crept, 

To catch a gleam, to mark the spot 
Where Emma walked and wept. 

Oft, too, in Stainmore’s wintry waste, 
Beneath the moonlight shade, 

In sighs to pour his softened soul, 
The midnight mourner strayed. 

His cheek, where health with beauty glowed, 
A deadly pale o’ercast ; 

So fades the fresh rose in its prime, 
Before the northern blast, 


In short, the young lover sickened, and took to his bed 
about Shrove Tuesday; that festival fell on the 13th of 
February in the year 1714, and he died on the Sunday 
seven-night after, the 25th of the month. On the lat 
day of his illness, when his parents 
with late remorse, 
Hung o’er his dying bed ; 
And wearied heaven with fruitless vows, 
And fruitless sorrow shed, 
he desired that, if ‘‘ sweet mercy yet could move their 
souls,” they would instantly send for her whom he so 
dearly loved. 
She came ; his cold hand softly touched, 
And bathed with many a tear ; 
(Fast falling o’er the primrose pale, 
So morning dews appear). 
But oh! his sister’s jealous care— 
A cruel sister she ! 
Forbade what Emma came to say : 
**My Edwin, live for me.” 

“Tt is true,” says the good curate of Bowes, “the 
young woman was civilly received by the mother, who bid 
her welcome when it was too late ; but her daughter Han- 
nah lay at his back, to cut them off from all opportunity 
of exchanging their thoughts,” 

As Emma went homewards, hopeless and weeping 
bitterly, along the churchyard path, 

—the death-bell smote her ear, 





Sad sounding in the gale, 
She knew it was tolling fer her lover’s departure from this 
weary, wicked world. ‘He is gone!” she exclaimed, 


* and I shall see him no morel! ” 
On reaching her aged moth dwelling, which was not 
many yards off, she screamed ud that her heart was 


burst, sank powerless to the ground, and expired some 
moments after. ‘\ 


The then curate of Bowes inserted it in his register that 
they both died of love, and were buried in the same grave, 
March 15, 1714, old style, 

There is a monument to the lovers in the churchyard of 
Bowes, which is famous also as being the supposed scene 
of Dickens’s famous Dotheboys Hall. 








Cock-fighting tut Newcastle, 


A century ago every number of the Newcastle Chronicle 
contained at least half-a-dozen advertisements of cock- 
fights in the various “pits” in the town. Seventy, 
fifty, and a bundred pounds were the sums generally 
fought for, We copy one announcement from the 
Chronicle of December 1, 1770, and the same paper 
contains six similar advertisements, the prizes in the 
aggregate amounting to £720—a large sum in those 
days :— 











O be Fought for, at Mr. Mor- 
due’s New Pit in the Flesh 
Market, on Monday, the 3lst of 
December, FIFTY POUNDS, by 
Cocks and Stags, 3lbs, 14o0z. 

On Tuesday, the 1st of January, 
ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, by 
Cocks and Stags, 4b. 20z. 

e Ny Wednesday, the 2nd, by Cocks, Stags, and Blenkards, 
Z. 
To weigh the Saturday before. between Ten and Twelve 

















o’clock, and fight with fair Silver Spurs. The Stags for 


the Monday to be allowed one ounce ; Tuesday, the Stage 
to be allowed one ounce and a half; and on Wednesday, 
the Stags to be allowed one ounce, and Blenkards one 
ounce and a half, 

N.B.—Whereas, there have been many complaints 
made by the Gentlemen of the Sod in regard to their 
Cocks fighting with Candle Light, tc prevent which for 
the future Mr. Mordue is determined to have a pair of 
Cocks upon the Sod precisely at Ten o’clock each Day. 


Dr. Bruce’s excellent “‘ Handbook of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne” contains the following remarks upon this once 
popular pastime :—‘‘ Cock-fighting was a favourite pas- 
time of the inhabitants of Newcastle from an early 
period. Even during the Commonwealth, when other 
sports were rigorously interdicted, if we are to credit 
tradition, a cock-pit flourished at the Westgate, just out- 
side of the Corporate jurisdiction, As early, at all 
events, as 1712, we have an advertisement of cock-fighting 
in this locality, at the Crown, without the Westgate, 
contemporary with which was a cock-pit at Dunston Bank. 
Shortly afterwards we find covered cock-pits attached to 
many of the principal inns of Newcastle, the arena of those 
of an earlier date being uncovered. At first the sports 
were carried on at very short intervals during the season ; 
but by degrees the principal attendance was concentrated 
in the Race Week, when the fighting was introduced under 
more imposing auspices, the gentlemen of Northumber- 
land appexziag as the competitors of the gentlemen of 
Durham, Cumberland, or Yorkshire, “Gentlemen” is 
rather an elastic term; but the “mains” between indi- 
viduals show that the pastime was then patronised by 
persons of the highest rank and station, up, at all events, 
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to the close of the last century, without any impeach- 
ment of their refinement or humanity. Amongst the 
competitors in Newcastle cock-pits were the Duke of 
Hamilton, Sir Henry Liddell, General Beckwith, Mr. 
Fenwick of Bywell, Mr. Brandling, &c. In 1790, a long 
main was fought at Hexham, between the Duke of 
Northumberland and Mr. Fenwick; and another main 
the same year at Alnwick, between the Duke of Northum- 
berland and Charles Grey, Esq. (the late Earl Grey), 
jointly, and Mr, Fenwick. In this district, at least, after 
the death of Sir Harry Vane in 1813, the sport was in a 
great measure left in the hands of persons of a very 
different class in society.” 

When cock-fighting was a legal ina the mains were 
mostly fought during the first half of the year, Cock- 
lists were printed, containing the entries, &c., which were 
sold to the spectators at 6d. each. About fifty years ago, 
and down to the time of the prohibition, most of the cock- 
pits in Newcastle, were in Forth Street, Newgate Street, 
and Gallowgate, The pit was simply the centre of a large 
room, the spectators sitting on seats rising above each 
other. In an inner circle, railed off from the birds, were 
the betting men or bookmakers, and there was always 
a deal of betting over the various fights, The most 
celebrated of the bookmakers at one time was named 
Sinclair, and he was noted for his marvellous 
memory. He would take or give the odds thirty or 
forty times, and never use pen or pencil, with- 
out ever making a mistake as to the wagers. 
Fighting or game cocks were bred and trained 
as carefully and as regularly as greyhounds and race- 
horses are now-a-days. They were bred, in most cases, 
by pitmen, and, when old enough to be fought, were 
brought into the town, where they were taken in charge 
by the “feeders.” These men looked after them, fed 
them, kept them in practice and in training, and were 
expected to bring them to the cock-pit in fit condition for 
the fray, The birds were always provided with silver 
spurs, which they freely used, and often with deadly 
effect, during the fight, although Nature has provided 
them with a formidable weapon of their own. © 

Of course, wherever there is sport, no matter of what 
sort, from pitch and toss to horse racing, the pitman is 
ilways found to be in it, Many of the old school of 
miners were especially [fond of cock-fighting; and on the 
Pay Saturdays a special tournament was got up for 
Geordie’s delectation. And it paid, in spite of the almost 
Prohibitive price (2s, 6d. was charged for admission), for 
the different pits were always crowded by eager and in- 
interested pitmen, 

Like the prize ring, cock-fighting was long ago declared 
illegal; but mains continued to be fought in spite of law 
and police, There was a cock-pit in Gallowgate for years 
tfter the sport became unlawful; but frequent raids by 
the police, followed by heavy fines, ultimately put an 
tad to its existence. Many gentlemen of position in 

¢, long after the sport was condemned by Act of 


Parliament, took great interest in cock-fighting, and 
were quite willing to pay for their favourite amuse- 
ment. A well-known alderman and magistrate, who 
died within the last few years, kept game cocks ; and, the 
back portion of his house being well screened from public 
view, he frequently had a private “fight” for his own 
entertainment and that of a select number of friends, 
amongst the latter being a certain learned judge, who was 
always delighted to assist in breaking the law—to that 
extent at least—when he travelled the Northern Circuit. 
The English are a law-abiding people, however, and 
when a thing has been declared illegal it soon ceases to 
be respectable, Just as the prize-ring has been left to 
blacklegs and the most disreputable of the sporting 
fraternity (although time was when the “manly art” 
was patronised by the nobility and gentry, and not a few 
of the clergy), so has cock-fighting been gradually extin- 
guished, Perhaps it was not more cruel than pigeon- 
shooting, or greyhound coursing, or even fox-hunting ; 
but still there are very few who lament its abolition, or 
who would care to see it revived. MH. 





Rules and Regulations of the Cock-Pit, 


The first and most important point in cock-fighting was 
the weight of the birds, In most agreements for a cock- 
fight—“‘articles for a cock-match” was the technical 
phrase—it was stipulated that no cock should weigh less 
than 3lbs, 60z. or more than 3lbs. 8ez. When the cocks 
on each side had been weighed, the next thing was to pair 
them, This was done by matching all the cocks, on either 
side, whose weights came within one ounce of each other. 
The lightest pair of cocks were always made to fight first, 
and then those gradually heavier, until the heaviest pair 
fought last. This venerable rule had been in use sincs 
the days of King Charles II, Although the limbs of the 
birds were always cut, they had to appear “‘ with a fair 
hackle, not too near shorn, nor cut, nor with any other 
fraud.” The spurs were usually of silver, at least in the 
great matches. 

At the time appointed for the cock-fight to begin, “the 
masters of the match” took their seats opposite to each 
other, on either side of the cock-pit, accompanied by two 
officials termed the “‘ setters-to.” Then the two “‘ feeders” 
appeared, each carryinga cock, After due examination, 
the birds were made over to the setters-to, and they 
handed them to the masters of the match, who started 
the “‘ fun” by putting the cocks upon the mat on the floor of 
the cock-pit. The next part of the business the cocks 
managed for themselves. 

The “‘ noble sport” now began in earnest, and some- 
times two good birds would fight until one cock had killed 
the other, or thrashed him to helplessness, But not un- 
commonly, after a sharp round, both cocks would suspend 
hostilities to gain breath, and, withdrawing to a little dis- 
tance, each would watch the other in the hope of catching 
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him in a careless or listless moment. For a short time 
this rather added to the excitement of the spectators ; 
but human patience soon became exhausted when two 
cocks stood solemnly eyeing each other. 

Now the limit of time for cocks to ogle without fighting 
was fixed atthe interval during which an official, called 
** the teller of the law,” could count 40. When this limit 
was passed, human science was brought to the assistance 
of the birds, The setters-to then caught them, and, car- 
rying them to the middle of the pit, ‘‘ delivered them on 
their legs, beak to beak.” If either of them had been 
blinded in the previous battle, their heads were to be 
made to touch eachother. If one cock refused to fight, 
he was tried ten times, and he had to refuse to fight as 
many times before he was considered beaten. 

It sometimes happened that the cock which would fight 
died from his wounds before his adversary had refused 
ten times,and in that case the craven bird was consi- 
dered to have won the battle. The law. further 
provided rules in case both cocks refused to fight, 
as well as in other cases, which it is hardly neces- 
sary that I should enumerate; but they were nearly 
all based on the principle that the teller of the law 
should count 40, 20, or 10, according to circumstances, 
between the interval of the fights, & 

Cock-fighting was fashionable in Greece at least 500 


years B.C., and it was probably a very ancient sport in ~ 


China, where it is still highly popular. In India, again, 
cock-fighting is an institution of very great antiquity, Both 
Henry VIII. and James I. were fond of “cocking”; Oliver 
Cromwell legislated against it, but Charles II. revived it. 
The Royal Cockpit at Westminster, which was the head- 
quarters of cock-fighting, was established by Henry VIIL., 
and even in the present century mains have been fought 
in it. 

It is said that a thousand game cocks have bsen killed 
in fights during one week in Newcastle. 

KENNETH, Dumfries. 


PNorth-Countrp Wit & Humour 





THOMAS BINNEY. 

Thomas Binney, the popular preacher, was once visit- 
ing the scenes where his early youth had been spent in 
Newcastle, and in his search came upon an old friend, 
whom he found installed as landlord of a small public- 
house in Pandon. Going into the bar, the divine waited 
patiently until his old friend Watty had filled sundry 
whiskies and “‘ gills o’ yell” ordered by previous entrants. 
The landlord then turned with his usual brisk air, and 
looked expectingly for the new-comer’s order for a glass 
of something. “ Don’t youknow me?” said the preacher. 
**Don’t you remember Thomas Binney?” ‘Bliss me 
sowl!” replied the astonished Watty, “is that ye, 
Thomas? Whaat’ll ye hey?” 


POOR PINCHER, 

A facetious miner, residing near Newcastle, had the 
misfortune to lose his dog, and, from information received, 
had reason to think that he had “strayed” into one of 
the pork establishments of the town. Consequently he 
repaired thither in search of his canine friend. His 
inquiries leading to little satisfaction, he bawled out at 
the top of his voice, “ Pincher!” anu, according to the 
account of the worthy pitman, “the sassages aall 
trimmill’d agyen.” ‘“* Lads alive,” says he, “‘ whaat mair 
did aa want?” 

KING LEAR, 

During a Shaksperian revival at a Newcastle theatre, 
aman not accustomed to stage performances was in- 
duced to accompany some friends to witness the repre- 
sentation of ‘‘ King Lear.” Not understanding the play, 
he bore with the appearance of Lear for some time in 
patience. At length, when the old king once more 
tottered on to the stage, he exclaimed in despairing ac- 
cents to his friends: ‘* Tut, tut, tut ! here’s that fond aa’d 
man agyen!” 

THE WRONG TRAIN, 


A few years ago a pitman went to the Central Station, 
Newcastle, with a return ticket for Seghill, He presented 
himself at the first platform, and got into the south train. 
Before starting, the guard inquired at the door “* All for 
the south?” Geordie exclaimed, ‘*‘Aa’s for Seghill.” 
The guard consequently told him to come out, Geordie 
sallied off, and then got into the Sunderland train, with 
the same result, Next time he strolled to the opposite 
end of the station, and got into the Carlisle train. He 
now, quite bewildered, inquired of a porter, and then 
found that he had got to the wrong station. He at last 
arrived at the Blyth and Tyne terminus, and got all 
right. Seating himself beside some acquaintances, he, 
with a volume of strong oaths, detailed to them his mis- 
fortunes, to the evident annoyance of a minister, who 
accosted Geordie with, “‘My good man, do you know 
where you are going to?” “Ay,” says Geordie, ‘‘aa’s 
gan te Seghill.” ‘No, my good man, you are going to 
hell!” says the minister, ‘‘ Whaat!” cries Geordie ; “in 
the wrang train agyen!” and thereupon jumped out, 
when the train started and left him to find his road to 
Seghill on foot. 


THE BOOT-JACK. 


A pitman in full dress, and with some savings in his 
pocket, arrived in London, and, deeming that money makes 
or mars a man, he thought that for once he would try to 
enact the gentleman, Scorning the idea of entering 4 
public-house, he betook himself to an hotel, and, entering 
the coffee-room, which until then was empty, he took & 
seat, but scarcely had he composed himself before in 
walked a smart “commercial.” In answer to a summons 
from the bell, the waiter appeared for orders, “A glass 
of brandy, waiter,” said the gentleman. “Fetch me 
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glass o’ brandy an’ aall,” says the pitman. On the waiter’s 
return, the gentleman said, ‘‘ Waiter, bring me the news- 
papers.” ‘Waiter, fetch me sum newspapers an’ aall,” 
cries Geordie, determined to make the behaviour of 
the traveller his own line of conduct. After a brief 
lapse of time the rope of the bell was once more agitated. 
“ Waiter,” says the gentleman, “serve me with 
some tea and a chop.” ‘* Waiter,” says the pitman, 
“bring me some tea an’ a chop.” The gentleman, 
evidently annoyed, but restraining his anger, more hastily 
than usual finished his repast. Geordie, quite equal to the 
occasion, as speedily devoured his meal. The traveller, 
determined to administer a rebuke, and at the same time, 
to deliver a hint to his neighbour, rang the bell with a tug 
which soon again brought in the attendant. ‘‘ Waiter, 
bring me a boot-jack,” said he. ‘‘ An’ waiter,” says the 
pitman, without any delay, “fetch me a boot-jack, tee,’ 
The commercial, now thoroughly aroused, and no longer 
able to control his indignation, fiercely looked at his un- 
abashed companion, and sternly demanded, ‘“‘ Fellow, 
what do you want with a boot-jack, when you have a pair 
of low shoes on?” ‘‘ Low shoes or high shoes,” replied 
the offended pitman, “‘that’s ne bissinéss o’ yors; aa’ll 
back aa can eat a boot-jack as weel as ye!” 








Porth-Countryp Obituaries. 


About the close of the Old Year the deaths were 
announced of Mr. J. H. Mole and Mr. T. A. Prior, 
both natives of Newcastle, though they had long ceased 
to reside there. The former gentleman, though self-taught, 
attained considerable eminence as a painter in water 
colours, At the time of his death he was vice-president 
of the Water Colour Society. Mr. Prior served his time 
with the late Mark Lambert, and soon after the termina- 
tion of his apprenticeship went to London, where he met 
Turner, and was entrusted by the great landscape painter 
with the engraving of ~ drawing of Heidelberg. Mr. 
Prior was engaged abou: seven years upon the plate, 
which sold for £800. 

A local paper of January 1st announced the death at 
Morpeth of Margaret, better known as Peggy, Douglas, 
one of the old stock of Yetholm gipsies, at the advanced 
age of 86, Her grandfather was a Faa of Yetholm ; but, 
on coming to Morpeth, he changed his name to Young, 
which his descendants still retain. 

There died at Hexham, on Sunday, January 2nd, 
one of the oldest inhabitants of the town, Mrs. Ann 
Hedley, at the ripe age of 95 years. She was able to 
attend to her household duties until her 93rd year. 

On the 4th of January, Old Mark Aynsley, a well- 
known character in Coquetdale, died at his son’s house at 
Rothbury, in the 79th year of his age. He was a native 
of that town, and had lived all his life in it. By trade a 

maker, he was exceedingly fond of the rod and line, 
the use of which he was very proficient ; and he often 

ted of having taught Sir William Armstrong to fish. 
me death by suicide, at Aberdeen, was reported on the 

hof January of Mr. Alexander Adam, formerly pro- 
Prietor of the South Tyne Paper Mills at Hexham, where 
© carried on a large business, The deceased gentleman, 





in 





who was 64 years of age, had for thirteen years been an 
inmate of the Lunatic Asylum at Aberdeen. Mr, Adam, 
by his will, left £5,000 to the English Presbyterian 
Church at Hexham, of which for many years he had been 
an elder. 

Mr. W. E. Franklin, bookseller, Mosley Street, New- 
castle, died on the morning of the 8th of January, at his 
residence, 4, Belgrave Terrace. The deceased gentleman 
was a native of Berkshire, and was intended for the 
Church, ‘but afterwards drifted into business. Many 
years ago, he opened premises in the Central Station, at 
Newcastle, for the sale of books and newspapers, and had 
also charge of the various bookstalls at all the stations 
between Newcastle and York and between Edinburgh 
and Newcastle. He afterwards gave them up in favour 
of a London firm—who in turn gave way to Messrs. Smith 
and Son—and started business in Neville Street, as well as- 
at North Shields. On account of the improvements iz 
West Grainger Street, the Neville Street shop was 
removed to make way for the new thoroughtare, Mr, 
Franklin transferred his business to temporary premises 
in the Arcade, and afterwards opened a shop in Mosley 
Street, which he occupied till the time of his death. The 
deceased gentleman, who was 63 years of age, took an 
active interest in the affairs of St. Nicholas’s Church, 
in which for some time he filled the post of sidesman. 

At a late hour on the evening of the 8th of January, a 
telegram was received in South Shields, announcing the 
death, at San Remo, in Italy, of Mr. Collin Wawn, 
solicitor. The deceased gentleman, who was only 28 
years of age, and unmarried, had left Tyneside some time 
previously for the benefit of his health. He was a son of 
the late Mr, Christopher Wawn, solicitor, South Shields, 
and a relative of the late Mr. J, T. Wawn, who repre- 
sented the borough in Parliament many years ago. Mr. 
Collin Wawn was an enthusiastic bell-ringer, and took an 
active interest in getting a new peal of bells for’ St, 
Hilda’s Parish Church. 

On the 9th of January, the Rev. Alexander Reid, for 
many years pastor of St. Paul’s Congregational Church, 
Arthur’s Hill, Newcastle, died at the residence of his son, 
the Rev. Stuart J. Reid, at Wilmslow, in Cheshire. A 
native of St. Andrews, in Scotland, Mr. Reid came 
to Newcastle in 1829, as minister of the old chapel 
in the Postern. On the removal of that place of 
worship to make way for the High Level Bridge 
approaches, service was carried on for a _ time 
in the Lecture Room, Nelson Street, in the Zion 
Chapel, Westgate Street, and afterwards in West Clayton 
Street Church, until, in 1854, Mr. Reid and his congrega- 
tion removed to St. Paul’s, which had formerly been used 
as a chapel-of-ease for St. John’s Parish Church. Having 
completed fifty years of ministerial work in Newcastle, 
the rev. gentleman, conscious of increasing infirmity and 
advancing years, retired from the pastorate in 1880, and 
shortly afterwards left Newcastle to reside with his son in 
Cheshire. Mr. Reid was eighty-two years of age, and 
among his other sons is Mr. T, Wemyss Reid, for many 
years editor of the Leeds Mercury, and now manager of 
the firm of Messrs. Cassell and Co., publishers, 

Mrs. Richard Wellington Hodgson, of North Dean, 
Gateshead, widow of the late Alderman Hodgson, J.P., 
son of the Rev. John Hodgson, the historian of North- 
umberland, passed away on Thursday, January 10th. 
She was eighty years of age. 

On the 11th of January there were interred in the 
little village cemetery of Whitburn, in Scotland, the re- 
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mains of James Nicolson, one of the survivors of the crew 
of the steamer Forfarshire, who were so gallantly rescued 
by Grace Darling, when the vessel was wrecked off the 
Farne Islands in 1838. Nicolson was in the 71st year of 
his age. Another of the crew of the ill-fated vessel, and 
probably the last survivor, is now residing within a few 
miles of the county town of Forfarshire. 

Mr. Charles Binns, J.P., of Clay Cross Hall, near 
Chesterfield, a contemporary and fellow-worker with 
George Stephenson, died at that place on the 14th of 
January, in the 74th year of his age. 

On the 19th of January Mr. Moses Pye, who, for up- 
wards of a quarter of a century, was well known in the 
borough of Tynemouth and in Newcastle as an auctioneer 
and valuer, died at North Shields, in the 75th year of his 


age. 

Mr, Christopher Scott, clerk to the Tynemouth Board 
of Guardians, and about 40 years of age, died on the 22nd 
of January, at his residence in North Shields. 

The remains of Mr, Wm. James Barker, who for many 
years had carried on the business of an ironmonger, in 
Blackett Street, Newcastle, and who was also an excel- 
lent musician, were, on the 25th of January, interred in 
Jesmond Cemetery, the deceased having died two or 
three days previously from the effects of a fall upon the 
ice. 

On the 24th of January was announced the death of the 
Rev. Joseph Lee, Unitarian minister of Barnard Castle, 
of which place he was a native. Mr. Lee, who had 
formerly been in business, was 67 years of age. 

On the 25th of January, died, at the age of 78, Mr. 
John Buchan, for upwards of 47 years in the employ-_ 
ment, in the public works department, of the Corpora- 
tion of Newcastle. -The deceased came to Newcastle 
first to work for Mr. Brown, contractor, who built St, 
Thomas’s Church. 

The Rev. Father D. Jordan Riley, O.P., formerly of 
St. Dominic’s, Red Barns, Newcastle, died on the 3rd of 
February, at the Holy Cross Priory, Leicester. 

On the 4th of February was announced the death of 
Mr. W. J. Clarke, of Sunderland, son of the late Mr. 
George Clarke, of the Southwick Engine Works, The 
deceased gentleman was a Justice of the Peace for the 
Borough of Sunderland, and had also served on one or two 
local public bodies. 


Recory of Ebhents, 
florth-Country Occurrences, 





JANUARY. 

1.—Clear, bracing, frosty weather prevailed in New- 
castle and district on New Year’s Day ; and many thou- 
sands of people found seasonable and invigorating exercise 
on the ice in the parks and elsewhere. On the evening of 
New Year’s Day, the Newcastle Temperance Society and 
the Central Hall Blue Ribbon Army held a very success- 
ful united gathering in the Town Hall, under the presi- 
dency of the Bishop of Newcastle (Dr. Wilberforce). 

—Arrival at Dundee of James Gordon, a man who 
had wheeled a ‘*‘ barrow” from that town to London and 
back, passing through Newcastle and other Northumbrian 
towns ip going and returning. 

5.—Presentation of watch and address to Mr. George 
Tunnah, on his retirement from the office of superin- 


tendent of the detective department of the Newcastle - 
police force. 

—The Bishop of Newcastle, to-night, opened the new 
St. Andrew’s Hall (late Church Institute), in Percy Street, 
Newcastle, to be used for parochial purposes for St, 
Andrew’s Church, 

6.—Dedication by the Bishop of Durham of St. Alban’s 
new Mission Church at Trimdon Grange. 

8.—The final official list in connection with the New- 
castle Hospital Fund was issued to-day, the result 
showing the total collections in October, 1886, to have 
been £3,889 19s, 6d., as compared with £3,412 5s, 1d, in 
the previous year. 

—Mr., Charles Mitchell, of Jesmond Towers, Newcastle, 
laid the corner-stone of St. George’s Church at Jesmond, 
the entire cost of the erection of which he has undertaken 
to provide, 

9.—The Rev, Arthur O, Medd, new Rector of Roth- 
bury, was publicly instituted to that living by the Bishop 
of Newcastle. 

10.—A party of sword-dancers left Jarrow en route 
for London and back, a large crowd following them cut of 
town, 


13.—At the Newcastle Assizes, John Henry Fenning 
was tried, and acquitted, on the charge of having mur- 
dered Elizabeth Tait, in the Low Bridge, in that city, on 
the 27th of November last, 

—Conclusion, after successive adjournments extend- 
ing over six days, of an inquiry before Mr, A. E. Owen, 
barrister-at-law, as to the re-arrangement of the wards of 
Newcastle, on the principle of the creation of sixteen 
wards, each returning three representatives, as proposed 
by a committee of which Mr. William Temple was chair- 
man, 

—A destructive fire broke out in the ironmongery shop 
of Messrs, Harrison and Co,, Market Place, Hexham, the 
damage done amounting to considerably over £2,000. 

—The final report of the Royal Commission on Trade 
Depression was issued to-day; and Sir OC. M. Palmer, 
M.P., while signing the report of the whole Commission, 
as one its members, appended a special report of his own. 

14,—A special committee appointed to investigate the 
financial position of the Newcastle Infirmary issued its 
report to-day. Among the suggestions it contained was 
@ recommendation to abolish admission letters, thereby 
converting the Infirmary into a free institution. 

—A new hall in connection with St. George’s Parish 
Church, Cullercoats, was opened by Canon Lintott, of 
Newcastle. ; 

15.—The South Shields Volunteer Life Brigade cele- 
brated its twenty-first anniversary. 

17.—James Sanderson, a miner employed at the Bessy 
Pit, near Morpeth, left that town, pushing a pit-tub 
before him, on a journey to London and back. 

18,—Henry Mullen died in Newcastle Infirmary from 
injuries received through the fall of some scaffolding on 
the Ouseburn Railway Viaduct, on the works for the 
widening of which he was employed, another workman 
being somewhat severely injured on the same occasion. 

—There were no cases for hearing at the Gateshead 
County Police Court to-day—an occurrence which had 
not taken place for many years previously. 

—Her Majesty’s gunboat Firm ran ashore on the 
rocks at Beadnell Point, on the Northumberland coast, 
during a severe south-easterly gale and snowstorm. 

19.—A coroner's inquest into a disaster at Elemoré 
Colliery, in the county of Durham, which occurred on the 
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2nd of December, 1886, resulting in the loss of 28 lives, 
terminated, after a series of adjournments, to-day, 
when the jury found that there was not sufficient evidence 
to show the cause of the explosion. 

20.—At the Newcastle Assizes, the jury returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff, with £75 damages, in the case of 
Taylor v. Stephenson, which was an action for malicious 
prosecution, ' 2 

21.—The office of the Jarrow Guardian newspaper, 
belonging to Mr. Jackson, was destroyed by fire, the 
damage being estimated at £2,000, which, however, was 
covered by insurance. 

22,—An action was suddenly interrupted in the New- 
castle County Court, by the announcement of the death 
of the plaintiff; Mr. Frank Renner, fish merchant, who 
had, that morning, been found dead on Newbiggin Moor. 

24.—The members of the Northumberland Hunts enter- 
tained the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society to a 
grand banquet in the Banqueting Hall, Jesmond Dene, 
Newcastle, under the presidency of Earl Percy. 

25.—At the Durham Assizes, Thomas Tiompson (39), 
joiner, was charged with the wilful murder of his son, a 
lad about 4 years old, on the 16th inst. The prisoner had 
at the same time. attempted to take the life of an older 
son, who, however, escaped. The defence set up was one 
of insanity ; but the jury found the prisoner guilty,and he 
was sentenced to death. The convict eventually received 
n reprieve, followed by a commutation of sentence, 

—Sir William Armstrong was examined before the 
Royal Commission on Warlike Stores, 

—For the tirst time in the history of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, a show of thoroughbred stallions 
was held in the Jubilee Exhibition Buildings, at New- 
castle, and proved very successful. Five prizes, each of 
£200, were awarded ; and thirty-eight animals were entered 
for competition. 

26,—John McCann (31), miner, was convicted, at Dur- 
ham Assizes, of the murder of John Dixon, at Houghton- 
le-Spring, on New Year’s Eve. The two men had been 
drinking together, and the defence was that there was no 
intention on the part of the prisoner to commit the 
murder, but that the result was occasioned by a struggle 
for a knife which McCann held in his hand. The jury 
accompanied their verdict by a strong recommendation to 
mercy, and sentence of death was passed in the usual 
form, The sentence was subsequently commuted into 
one of penal servitude for life, 

26.—The first meeting of a newly-formed Newcastie 
Parliamentary Debating Society was held in the Northum- 
berland Hall, Mr. Temperley being elected Speaker. 

27.—At a town’s meeting in Gateshead, it was resolved 
to erect a Children’s Hospital in commemoration of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee. 

—Mr. Albert Grey met with a somewhat serious 
accident by being thrown from his horse, while hunting, 
at Tetbary, in Gloucestershire. 

—Commencement of a general strike in the Northum- 
berland coal trade, the men having refused to accede to a 
reduction of 15 per cent, in wages demanded by the 
masters, The number of men who voted for acceptance 
of the employers’ terms, as ultimately reduced to 124 per 
cent., was 2,167, and for a strike 9,745. A second ballot 
shortly afterwards took place, on a proposal, suggested by 
Mr. John Morley, M.P., who had intervened at the 
request of the Mayor of Newcastle, to offer to accept a 
conditional reduction of 10 per cent, The result was— 


for 10 per cent. reduction, 1,850; for a continuance of the 
strike, 8,238. On the 7th of February, the officials of the 
Miners’ Union, headed by Mr. Thomas Burt, member for 
Morpeth, issued a circular, expressing their readiness, on 
account of indications of dissatisfaction, to put the ques- 
tion of confidence or want. of confidence in their conduct 
to the test. The question was subsequently. submitted 
to the collieries, when 126 votes were recorded in favour 
of the officials, while 51 were given for calling a delegate 
meeting. 

—In a local paper, to-day, it was reported that a 
marriage had just been celebrated at Lamberton Toll, the 
scene of many a similar ceremony in olden times, the 
officiating ** priest” being “Germin Jim,” a Berwick 
worthy. 

28.—The wife of Thos. F. O. Townsend, shoemaker, 
was safely delivered of two girls and a boy, in Hill Street, 
Newcastle, The customary donation of £3 from the 
Queen was afterwards remitted to the parents. 

29.—Workmen employed at the Cleveland Steel Works, 
to the number of about 2,000, came out on strike, an 
advance of 10 per cent., for which they had asked, having 
been refused by the masters, The strike was brought to 
an end on the 12th of February by the men agreeing to 
accept the masters’ offer of 24 per cent. advance in their 
wages, 


FEBRUARY. 


1.—At the annual meeting of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, Newcastle, held to-night, under the 
presidency of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Dr. Robert Spence 
Watson, one of the bon, secretaries, explained a scheme 
for affiliating the Newcastle University centre with Cam- 
bridge University, and it was adopted. A resolution 
was also passed, agreeing to an exchange of the vacant 
ground at the rear of the building for a piece of ground to 
the east of the institution, belonging to the North-Eastern 
Railway Company, the company paying the society £5,500 
as compensation. 

—A strike commenced to-day in the North and 
South Shields branches of the North of England Seamen 
and Firemen’s Society, for a rise of from 28s, to 30s. on 
the weekly boats, and from £3 10s. to £4 on the monthly 
boats. A strike took place at Sunderland for the same 
wages, 

2.—The Marquis of Hartington visited Newcastle, and 
addressed a meeting in the Town Hall, on the Irish 
question, under the presidency of the Earl of Durham, 

3.—At the meeting of the Northumberland magistrates, 
held in Newcastle to-day, it was announced that Superin- 
tendent Stephenson, believed to be the oldest police 
officer in the country, had retired. 

—A heavy gale of wind passed over Newcastle and 
district, and a good deal of damage was done to property. 

4.—At the half-yearly meeting of the North-Eastern 
Railway Company, a dividend of 6} per cent. was de- 
clared for the half-year ending December 31, 1886. 

—A party of so-called Greek gipsies arrived in 
Durham, and took up their quarters in the Parson’s Field 
at the head of Old Elvet. 

5.—The body of Mr. Watson, who had been missing 
from Gateshead since December last, was found, to-day, 
in a pond at Washington Station. 

7.—Mr. John H. Amos, who had for upwards of twenty 
years been connected with the Corporation of Newcastle, 
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holding, during a considerable portion of that time, the 
office of Committee Clerk, was unanimously elected clerk 
to the Tees Conservancy Commissioners, 

—At the annual meeting of the Bishop of Newcastle’s 
Fund, it was reported that the subscriptions received dur- 
ing the year had amounted to £7,964 8s. 9d., bringing the 
total up to £58,823 15s, 10d. 

10.—Mr Septimus Scott was appointed clerk to the 
Tynemouth Board of Guardians, 

—At a meeting held under the presidency of the Bishop 
of Newcastle, a new association, called the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Temperance Federation, was established. 

1L—A fire, which did considerable damage, broke 
out at the residence of Mr. H. F. Swan, shipbuilder, 
North Jesmond House Newcastle. 

12.—At a meeting convened in Newcastle by the Duke 
of Northumberland, as Lord Lieutenant of Northumber- 
land, and presided over by Earl Percy, a resolution was 
adopted in favour of the Imperial Institute by which it is 
proposed to celebrate the jubilee of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. 

14.—Seventy thousand valentines passed through the 
Newcastle Post Otfice, being a little in excess of those of 
last year. 





General Occurrences, 


JANUARY. 
1.—A telegram was received from Madras, stating that 


a fire had occurred in the People’s Park in that city. ~ 


Several hundred people were burnt or crushed to death. 

2.—A large gas meter exploded at Cambridge Barracks, 
Portsmouth, killing four soldiers and wounding a dozen 
others. 

—Mr. G. J. Goschen joined the Conservative Ministry, 
accepting office as Chancellor of the Exchequer, vacated 
by the resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill. 

—The Delegates from Bulgaria visited England, and 
were the guests of the Marquis of Salisbury and the Earl 
of Iddesleigh. They were also entertained by the Lord 
Mayor of London at the Mansion House, 

3.—Government prosecution in Ireland of Messrs. John 
Dillon, David Sheehy, Matthew Harris, W. K. Red- 
mond, Daniel Crilly, and William O’Brien, for conspiring 
to solicit tenants not to pay rents. 

6.—The Earl of Iddesleigh resigned the office of Foreign 
Secretary. 

12.—Conference of miners at Birmingham, under the 
presidency of Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. 

—Introduction of a bill into the German Reichstag 
to increase the standing army. The bill, which was 
strongly supported by Prince Bismarck, was subsequently 
rejected, and the Reichstag thereupon dissolved. 

—Sudden death of the Earl of Iddesleigh, His lord- 
ship visited Lord Salisbury at his official residence in 
Downing Street. On arriving at the top of the stairs, he 
was observed to gasp. Assisted to a seat, he expired 
shortly afterwards, the cause of death being syncope. 

13.—Terrible eviction scenes reported from Kerry, Ire- 
land. Some of the tenants were emaciated with hunger, 
and half-naked. ' 


19.—A terrible disaster occurred during an amateur 
entertainment at the Jewish Club, Princess Street, Spital- 
fields, London. About 500 persons were present, mostly 
Jews. A cry of fire was raised, the gas was extinguished 
at the meter, and a panic ensued. The whole audience 
rushed to the doors in a solid mass, struggling and fighting 
to get out. Seventeen persons were killed, being either 
trodden to death or suffocated. The alarm was without 
cause, inasmuch as there was no danger at any time, 

23.—Death of Sir Joseph Whitworth, engineer. He was 
distinguished for his improvements in guns and tools, and 
was the first to introduce the “uniform” system of 
screws. He was created a baronet in 1869. 

26.—Mr. Goschen having become a candidate for the 
Exchange Division of Liverpool, rendered vacant by the 
death of Mr. David Duncan, the result of the election 
was made known to-day. Mr. Goschen was defeated, 
his opponent, Mr. Ralph Neville, having a majority of 
only seven votes, 

27.—Meeting of Parliament. The principal event was 
a speech by Lord Randolph Churchill, in which he gave 
his reasons for resigning as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the House of Commons, 

30.—Riots at Belfast. The police and people were 
engaged in a conflict which at one time appeared to be 
serious. There were, however, no fatalities, although the 
police fired on the crowd. About thirty persons were ar- 
rested. 

31,—News received that the emigrant ship Kapunda, 
with: nearly 300 persons on board, had been sunk by 
collision off the coast of Brazil. Only about eight persons 
were saved, 


FEBRUARY. 


2.—Panics on the European Stock Exchanges, caused 
by rumours of war between France and Germany. 

5.—A new opera by Verdi, entitled ‘‘ Otello,” was 
produced in La Scala, Milan. 

8.—Serious riots in the Blantyre district of Lanark- 
shire, Scotland. A numerous body of miners on strike 
attacked the shops of tradesmen, carrying off all 
the eatables. The Riot Act was read, the mob was 
charged by the police, and a body of cavalry was des- 
patched to the scene of the disturbance. 

9.—Reported bomb outrage at San Francisco, During 
@ concert, a man, supposed to be insane, attempted 
to take a package from beneath a seat, when a loud explo- 
sion took place, the only person injured being the in- 
dividual himself. It was supposed that it was his inten- 
tion to throw the explosive at Madame Adelina Paitti, 
who was at the moment singing upon the stage. 

—Lord Algernon Percy having retired from the repre- 
sentation of St. George’s, Hanover Square, London, Mr. 
Goschen contested the seat, the other candidete being Mr. 
Haysman, Giladstonian Liberal. The result was declared 
to-day as follows :—Goschen, 5,702; Haysman, 1,545; 
majority for Goschen, 4,157. 

10.—Death of Mrs, Henry Wood, novelist. 

—Renewal of the riots in Lanarkshire. Another 
provision shop was looted. A number of arrests were 
made, including twenty women, who had some of the 
stolen property in their possession, 

12.—Death of M. Raoul Duval, French politician. 
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